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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. _ 


To the Ejlitor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following communication was 
made to me some years since by a 
highly valued friend. Some recent 
occurrences in the religious world 
have led me to think, that its publi- 
cation at this time may prove particu- 
larly seasonable. Should you be of 
the same opinion, you will consent, I 
doubt not, toits early insertion in your 
useful miscellany. I am, ke. S. 


A few days ago I heard a sermon 
preached at————church, by the Rev. 
Mr. ———-, from Mark i. 17. “ And 
Jesus said unto them, Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men.” The preacher began 
by some rather sober, and not un- 
suitable, remarks on the character of 
JesusChrist as a Teacher ; such as— 
that he did-not enter the ministry 
withouta call; that he was above thir- 
ty years of age before he entered it ; 
that he was baptized regularly by 
John, and then tempted in the wilder- 
ness. Anold Puritan had suid, that 
three things were required to form a 
minister ; namely, study, temptation, 
and prayer. Christ delighted to medi- 
tate on the Scriptures, he was tempt- 
ed in the wilderness, and after spent 
whole nights in prayer. The Apos- 
tles also were regularly called. No 
man, therefore, should reckon him- 
self authorized to take the office of a 
minister, unless he had a call. It 
did not foliow because fishermen were 
then ministers, that therefore a fisher- 
man might set up for a minister now. 
Let him shew the same callfrom God 
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as the Apostles, and then his preten- 
sions might be allowed.—All this was 
said rather familiarly, and it was not 
at all explained what wasa proper call. 

Mr. then observed, that Jesus 
Christ was used to teach the people 
spiritual things, by means of sensible 
and familiar objects. In the present 
Case, he spoke to fishermen, who un- 
derstood well what fishing was: he 
therefore represented to them the na- 
ture ofthe Gospel-ministry by means 
of this their trade. “ In prosecution of 
this idea, I propose,” said the preach- 
er, “ to shew you three things : First, 
As the fish caught by these fishermen 
were taken out of the sea, so I shall 
shew you what is that sea out of which 
those spiritual fish spoken of by Christ 
are taken : secondly, I shall shew the 
manner of taking them ; and thirdly, 
the effects of their being so taken. 
For as Christ made use of this meta- 
phor, we may be sure that the me- 
taphor ‘s perfect, and that it must be 
a suitable one in all its parts. : 

“ First, then, what is that sea out 
of which the spiritual fish are taken. 
—The sea unquestionably is the 
world; that world, I mean, which 
‘ lieth in wickedness.’ To prove this, 
let us mark some otker passages of 
Scripture. 

* Ist, Does not the Scripture say, 
‘ That the wickedare like a traubled 
sea:’ yea, that they are like a sea 
‘which casteth up mire and dirt ?? 
Again, does not Job speak of the sea 
as containing things innumerable, 
both small and great ?~mand there is 
that _ laeviathan, which hath his 
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pastime therein. Sothe world contains 
people great and small, high and low ; 
people various and isnumerable.—In 
wnother striking particular does the 
wicked world resemble the sea. In 
ihe sea the fishes, of which some are 
great and some are small, devour one 
another. ‘hey live by this means; 
for God has appointed it. And in 
this wicked world what a confusion 
is there ! Confusion in families, con- 
fusion in cities, confusion in king- 
doms! Turn your face now to France, 
turn it to italy—what horrid wicked- 
ness and confusion is every where 
seen-—how does one man or one party 
devour another! At one time the 
king of France is put to death by the 
people, then the people are over- 
whelmed by one faction and then by 
another, and so itis; confusion upon 
confusion, factions and individuals all 
destroying one another. 

*¢ Again, the wicked world is like 
the sea, inasmuch as the fishes in the 
sea, like the wicked men in the world, 
are all following their own natural 
propensities, and have no taste for 
any thing else. How do the youth 
run to the ball, and the play, and the 
card-table, and place all their delight 
therein! They have no taste for spi- 
ritual pleasures—no more than a fish 
has for any pleasures or employments 
out of the water. 

“ And this brings me to the second 
thing, which is to shew you what is 
the manner ip which these spiritual 
fish are caught. But here, first, I 
woule observe, that there is sucha 
thing as unlawful nets ; and so in the 
Grospel there 1s an unlawful net which 
some fishermen throw; I mean the 
net of mere morality. Morality never 
did, nor ever can convert one poor 
sinner to God. T’rom the creation of 
the world to the present hour, it never 
converted one ;—and why ? Because 
it is not the Gospel. When men 
speak of the stupendous love of 
Christ, of his mercy and grace to sin- 
ners, of the cuilt and wretchedness 
of man, and of a free salvation, then 
they throw the Gospei-net, and God 
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will then bless his word, for he has 
promised that such fishermen as these 
shall never labour in vain. They may 
be disappointed fora time, We may 
throw our net on one Sunday and 
Catch no fish, and then throw it ayain 
on another Sunday : but on one day 
if not on another, some poor soul 
shall be converted to God by it. It 
is truc, that angling is another way 
of catching fish; on which I must 
say, that they who preach mere mo- 
rality are like fishermen who throw 
the bait into the water—a pleasing 
bait which the fish are very eager 
after, but there is no hook toit. The 
spiritual fish are never caught In this 
Way. 

“ What, then, is the way in which 
these spiritual fish are caught !— 
And first I would say, that they are 
taken out of the water, and no more 
return to it. And so is the matter 
represented in Scripture, where it 1s 
sald, that God hath translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear Son. He 
that is caught in the Gospel-net never 
returns to the world. He experi- 
ences a total change in conversion— 
as great a change as it would be for 
a fish to be taken out of the sea and 
to have the nature of one of those 
animals given him which live on dry 
land; for this would be a miracle 
undoubtedly, and so conversions are 
miracles. Each individual conver- 
sion is as much a miracle as that 
would be, for it is wreught by the 
omnipotent power of God. And in 
this | apprehend consists the chief 
beauty of the present metaphor. It 
is that which seems to have been 
particularly intended by it. 

*“ Again, when fish are caught, you 
know they always strive to get back 
again, though they cannot. So the 
sinner, when caught in the Gospel- 
net, struggles hard to get back into 
the sea; that is, into the world; but 
the omnipotent power of God keeps 
him out. Say, now, you that have 
been drawn out of the world by the 
grace of God, did you not struggle 
awhile to return thither again?! 
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‘© Again, there are nets of various 
sorts and sizes used in fishing ; and 
so the Gospel-minister has various 
subjects by which he eadeavours to 
draw his hearers—‘ We do not use 
the same net for sprats that we do 
for salmon.” Some ministers alarm 
the conscience by the terrors of the 
Lord, some melt and draw the sin- 
ner by the sweet mercies of the Gos- 
pel, &c. &c. I have often admired 
those passages in St. Paul, by which 
he endeavoured to win the hearts of 
his several hearers. And s° we also 
have our different nets. We take 
one text on one day and endeavour to 
catch you by it, and we take another 
text another day ; and we handle the 
Gospel sometimes in one manner, 
and sometimes in a new and differ- 
ent manner; and thusit is, that dif- 
ferent souls are caught. 

‘* And now, thirdly, what is the 
effect or consequence of catching 
these spiritual fish? The first and 
chief consequence I would name is, 
that as a fish dies when taken out of 
the water, so are they dead to the 
things in which they once lived. 
Mark now that passage of the Apos- 
tle, ‘For ye are dead, and your life 
is hid with Christ in God.? They 
come intoanew element: they have 
no taste for the plcasures of that 
clement in which alone they could 
once live. What is the world’s cle- 
ment? It is pleasure, riches, and so 
forth. But the converted person is 
dead tothese.—And here Ict me call 
your attention to that particular pas- 
sage of Scripture, in which Peter is 
employed in catching a fish, in whose 
mouth a piece of money was found. 
On this there is, I believe, a remark 
made by an old expositor which will 
be of use to us in the present case. 
Peter threw in kis hook at the com- 
mand of Christ, and drew up the 
fish ; and behold in its mouth was a 
piece of money ! Now this money in 
the fish’s mouth may shew how 
much money and wealth are apt ta 
bein the mouth, and also in the heart, 
of the unconverted man, till the fish- 
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out. But when the fish is drawn out 
of the water, then he drops the money 
out of his mouth ; and what does he 
do with it? ‘ He gives itto Peter,’— 
that is to say, he comm/ts it to Peter, 
or some minister or steward of God, 
to be employed by him in deeds of 
mercy and loving-kindness to his 
brethren. 

“ Again, when the spiritual fish 
are caught we may observe, that 
their next business Is tocatch others: 
‘when thou art converted, strength. 
en thy brethren.’ One becomes a 
bait for another, &c. 

‘“ And now, my brethren,’’ the 
preacher observed in conclusion, 
*“ may God grant that some of you 
may be converted to God this night; 
or if not this night, may you at least 
be caught in the Gospel-net before 
the awful hour of death shall come. 
Think of that hour : how dreadful to 
the sianer! how happy tothe saint! 
We set before you the Gospel- 
promises. If it were not for these, 
we should have no hope of gaining 
your soul. But it is because your 
bodies must die and moulder in the 
grave: it is because your sou!s must 
live for ever: it is because heaven 
is so glorious, and hell so dreadful, 
that we so earnestly address you. 
These are the baits by which we 
would allure you. But ye must be 
born again: ye cannot go to heaven 
without it. An unconverted man, 
if he was in heaven, would be more 
miserable than if he was in the lowest 
hell; for what pleasure would there 
be in heavento him who hasno heart 
to pray, to attend the preaching of 
the Gospel, and to hear the precious 
name of Christ sounded forth in his 
ears !”’--He ended with praying that 
what had now been said might be 
the means of awakening and convert- 
ing some present, and that Jesus 
Christ would send down his Spirit, 
that his name might be glorified, 
and their souls everlastingly saved. 

In justification of the above ser- 
mon, it will probably be said by the 
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favourers of this mode of preaching, 
and it may in part, perhaps, be said 
with truth— 

1. That though faulty in some 
particulars, it contains much ‘* Gos- 
pel-truth 5”? that the fundamental 
points of Christianity, viz. the fall 
and total corruption of man, the ne- 
cessity of regeneration, salvation by 
free grace, and faith in Christ are 
either strongly asserted or clearly 
implied; and that to these whenever 
clearly preached, though with much 
imperfection, God may be expected 
to give his blessing 

2. That this manner of preaching 
is also popular, being likely both to 
draw a congregation to church, and 
also to fix their attention when there, 
which is a great point; most minis. 
ters finding it very difficult to gain 
hearers, while this preacher’s church 
Is always remarkably tull. 

3. It will also perhaps be urged, 
that this gentleman’s preaching kas 
been found useful, many having been 
awakened and converted by it, and 
that the test of goodand bad preach- 
ing is, generally speaking, the effect. 

In fradiiation of the faults of it, it 
will probably be said— 

1, That the preacher is a man of 
a lively, and perhaps too fanciful, 
turn of mind; that all men have 
their particularities ; and tat too 
strict criticism must not be appli- 
ed to the sermons of every lively 
preacher; for whose sermons will 
bear this ? 

2. That although some texts of 
Scripture were strained by the 
preacher, and many inferences from 
the text pushed beyond our Savicur’s 
intention, yet that every material 
thing stated in the course of the ser- 
mon was true, snd proveabie from 
other texts of Scripture, if not from 
his own text. 

3. That many other good men be- 
sides Mr. » fall into the same 
way of too much spiritualizing a 
plain text; that, in particular, many 
a good oll Puritan used to do so; 
and that the part of his sermon most 
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liable to the objection of a critic 
seems to have been borrowed from 
some old Puritan or commentator of 
Scripture, who partook largely of 
this fault. 

Having thus stated what may be 
said in favour of this mode of preach- 
ing, it will now be well to consider 
what are the objections to it. 

1. And first, the use made of the 
words of the text (which were 
words spoken by our Saviour him. 
self) és clearly not the use which our 
Saviour intended that we should make 
ofthem. The truth of this objection 
it seems hardly necessary to prove ; 
for whocan believe that our Saviour, 
in merely saying to these fishermen, 
“Come aiter me, and I will make 
you fishers of men,’ meant also to 
teach us that the world was like the 
sea, and also that it was like the sea 
because both fishes and men are in 
the habit of devouring one another, 
&e. &c. &c. The manner, indeed, in 
which Mr. ——— attempts to establish 
the resemblance, is a clear proof how 
ridiculous is the attempt. He quotes 
the following text, “ The wicked are 
like the trousled sea, the waves 
whereof cast up mire and dirt :” that 
is to say, wicked men are like the 
troubled sea; but what he had assert- 
ed was that the world or place in 
which wicked men live was like the 
sea, not that wicked men themselves 
were. The wicked men themselves 
he had compared to fishes. ‘Thus the 
intreduction of the text from Isaiah 
only increases the confusion, not to 
mention how ridiculous it would be 
to suppose a connection between this 
passage of Isaiah and our Saviour’s 
words in the text, even if they ac- 
corded. He next says, The sea is 
like the world, because as there are 
fishes of many sizes in the sea, so 
there are men of many degrees in the 
world. Equally, therefore, might it 
be said that the world is like the azr 
because there are in it birds of 
many sizes ; or like, in short, almost 
every thing in nature which con- 
sists of many parts; for what is 
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there of which the many parts are 
not of many sizes ? 

The error as to the present point 
seems to be this: Mr SaySy 
that ‘*the words of Christ in the 
text ave a metaphor,” and that * we 
may be sure that every metaphor 
used by Christ must be perfect and 
complete in all its parts.” To which 
it is answered, that every metaphor 
is pertect and complete if it perfect- 
ly and completely answers the pur- 
pose of giving the one simple im- 
pression intended by it. 

‘* Alexander was a lion,’ is a meta- 
phor which has been ofien used ; 
and this is the common instance of 
a metaphor which is given in the 
most simple books on that subject. 
Does it then follow that they who 
have used that metaphor have In- 
tended to say that Alexander was 
like a lion in any thing else than in 
his fierceness and his courage ? Is 
the metaphor imperfect unless Alex- 
ander can be also shewn, in some 
ingenious way or other, to have four 
legs like a lion, and a long and flow- 
ing mane? So Jikewise it is not to be 
supposed, that because our Saviour 
by a metaphor called ministers 
fishers of men, he intended therefore 
that we should find out a resemblance 
between the world and the sea, be- 
tween the act of drawing a fish out 
of the sea and the act of converting 
a sinner, and between the effects 
which follow after catching a fish 
and the effects which follow after 
converting a man. To attempt such 
a resemblance is not ingenious ; itis 
ridiculous ; and it tends, therefore, 
to render the Gospel ridiculous. 
What, indeed, is the effect of taking 
a fish out of the sea which naturally 
occurs to every mind? The chief 
effect is, that then you have a fish for 
your dinner, and that you boil it and 
eat it. But where is the corres- 
pondence between this effect and the 
effect of the conversation of a sinner 
to God ? We have been induced to 
say this, in order to shew how pro- 
fane therefore it is to attempt or 
even to think of a resemblance. Mr. 








» however, finds out this resem- 
blance—that the fish when taken out 
of the water dies and for ever leaves 
the water, and that so also, the sin- 
ner whea taken out of the world dies 
to the world: but what is this more 
than saying, that when the fish leaves 
the water it leaves the water, and 
that when the sinner leaves the 
wicked world he leaves the wicked 
world, and that therefore the fish and 
the sinner resemble one another. 
Our Saviour was sober and serious, 
and not playful, when he used the 
expression in the text : he meantto 
speak seriously, and only generally 
and briefly, of the future occupation 
of the fisherman whom he was then 
calling to the ministry, and he did 
not advert at all to the multitude of 
little circumstances which belong to 
fishing or belong to the Gospel-min- 
istry ; but Mr. bas run a long 
parallel between fishing and preach- 
ing, &c. &c. and he has therefore 
done that which was never intended 
by Christ. And thus, while be has 
amused his hearers, he has sacri- 
ficed their edification ; for perhaps 
hardly any thing is more hostile to 
edification than the little wit and hu- 
mour and petty conceit of the pulpit. 





He that negociates between Gord and man, 

As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin when you should woo a 
soul ; 

No break a jest, when pity would inspire 

Pathetic exhortation ; and UVaddress 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the 
heart ! 


%. Let us consider, a little more 
closely, some ot /he serious mischic/s 
which result from this as well as from 
every other false and corrupit mode of 
treating Scrifiturc.— For the preacher 
to give to the people, inany respect, 
a false idea of the things intended 
by God to be taught by atext is cer- 
tainly a seriousevil. The Scriptures 
are Scriptures of truth: they should 
be reverenced as Conveying truth. 
A truly serious mind is athirst to 
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search out those truths they contain, 
and is anxious to bave no human 
alterations or addiiions made to 
them. Such a one wishes to have a 
text of Scripture explained, applied 
to his conscience, and accommo- 
dated to present circumstances and 
present times, by fair and simple 
inference ; but he wishes not to have 
any new, conceited, entertaining, or 
surprising meaning given to it: he 
desires only to have the pure word 
ef God. 

This anxiety to know the truth, 
which must be the characteristic of 
every serious mind, will be accompa- 
nied with much jealousy on the sub- 
ject. Sucha persen will be afraid of 
being seduced out of the plain path of 
Scripture in order to gather flowers: 
he will keep close to Scripture in 
every respect. He will not be satisfi- 
ed, therefore, with that apology for 
misinterpreting a text which 1s so 
eommon ; namely, that though the 
text is misinterpreted, yet there 
might be found other texts which 
would prove the point that is as- 
sumed. He reflects that this is an 
unsafe way of proceeding for one 
whose eternal interests are ai stake ; 
that a false interpreter of onc text 
is but too likely to be a false inter- 
preter of another; that iInterpreta- 
tions must be watched in each case ; 
and that one false interpretation Is 
apt, in many Instances, almost neces- 
sarily to beget another. iioreover 
he considers that there are some 
false interpretations which Indicate 
a false system of interpretation ; 
such, for instance, as the prescnt ; 
for the same person who thinks he 
must, by his ingenuity, discover cer- 
tain coincidences in treating the pre. 
sent metaphor, which coincidences 
our Saviour never intended, will be 
likely to exercise a like sort of mis. 
chievous ingenuity in explaining 
every other metaphor and parable, 
and possibly almost every other pas- 
sage in Scripture which he may 
chance to handle. Nay, there is 
great danger lest he should choose 
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those texts to preach upon, the false 
and conceited interpretation of which 
he may find it most easy to deal in 
without being detected by his hear- 
ers. When this is the case, it will 
e the dark, the doubtful, and diffi. 
cult texis that will be chiefly pre- 
sented to a congregation ; and the 
plainest, which are the most impor. 
tant, will be neglected as not afford- 
ing scope for the ingenuity of the 
orator. How awful a case is this! 
How awful for the hearers on the 
one hand! How awful also for the 
preacher ! Tne guilt of such a con- 
duct in one who is a steward of the 
mysteries of God, and who is re- 
quired to be found faithful, and espe- 
cially in one who professes to preach 
not himself but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, is what I will not attempt to 
estimate. It can only be estimated 
on the great judgment-day. Every 
indulgence of a conceited taste leads, 
however, this way ; and this taste is 
one of the great corrupters of the 
oracics of God. Ayain—when this 
habit of false interpretation takes 
place, who shall say that the ortho. 
doxy of the preacher is a sufficient 
security to his hearers; for does not 
orthodoxy, in its enlarged and most 
proper sense, consist in thinking 
rightly asto all the several parts of 
Scripture, as to practice as well as 
faith ; and even if the faith in a few 
great doctrines continues right, yet 
does not the liberty which men take 
with texts give great opportunity of 
destroying the cue proportion and 
the just symmetry of Scripture ? 
May not a favourite tenet be magni- 
fied beyond all bounds? May not 
apostles and prophets be represent- 
ed, by means of this ingenuity, as 
ever dwelling on the same point as 
the preacher? May not one class of 
texts be multiplied, and another class 
of texts diminished, just as much as 
if erasures and interpolations of 
Scripture were to take place? And 
is not a wo pronounced on the man 
who shall either add to, or take away 
from, the words of that book : 
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Again—if one man may interpret 
falsely for one purpose, why may not 
another man claim the same right for 
another ? How is Scripture thus ren- 
dered a book of a thousand different 
aod contrary meanings; and how 
may every point of orthodoxy be thus 
successfully attacked or undermined, 
by those who use only the same false 
system ofinterpretation in attacking 
it, which others use in defending it! 
How may error be thus promoted on 
every side! How may also differen- 
ces of opinion be multiplied, and 
Christian charity and unity destroy- 
ed! How may the several and con- 
tradictory whims of men become all 
sanctioned by its being pretended of 
them all that they make a part of the 
word of God! Alii this, I say, may be 
dune by that tree and general use of 
misapplied ingenuity and conceit, of 
which this sermon, throughout the 
chief parts of it, affords a license and 
an example. 

There is, perhaps, no point in what 
is commonly called orthodoxy, which 
itis more necessary to guard, than 
our general system and habit of inter- 
preting Scripture. A preacher whose 
general rules and habits of interpret- 
ing Scripture are false and incorrect, 
insensibly but most effectually com- 
municates to his hearers the same 
habits which he has unhappily adopt- 
ed. ‘The hearer learns to misinter- 
pret his own Bible at home, to make 
it bend to his own prejudices, extra- 
vagances, and errors, and perhaps 
learns to look into it for little else 
than riddies and conceits, and not for 
plain and sober directions how he may 
walk so as to please God. 

Ss. Another evil arising from a 
preacher’s using this false ingenuity 
in treating texts of Scripture is, the 
disadvantage under which it places 
those more ufiright and more faithful 
ministers, whose consciences will not 
allow them to resort to the same art of 
fleasing a congregation—The true 
minister of the Gospel is undervya- 
lued; his explanations of Scripture 
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seem flat and insipid; his spiritual 
knowledge and penetration into Scrip- 
ture are thought inferior ; his charac- 
ter is discredited; perhaps it is doubt- 
ed whether he is a true minister of 
the Gospel ; his church is thinned ; 
in the mean time, the manof mere 
conceit is followed, and is extolled 
for his spiritual light. 

4, But the great evil of all is, the 
mischief done to the souis of the per- 
sons who croud to hear those enter~ 
taining harangues, which consist of 
sfarkling conceits and misinterfreta- 
tions of Scrifiture.—There can be 
no doubt that the hearers mistake 
the pleasure they feel in partaking 
of the entertainment for the pleasure 
of hearing the Gospel. Man is a 
being extremely liable to be deceiv- 
ed by false associations ofthings. Is 
there a sermon preached which is 
half fanciful and ludicrous, and half 
evangelical end just? Hearers will 
fiock to it for the sake of the fanciful 
part ; will confound the whole toge- 
ther in their minds: and though in 
truth, they are only or chiefly enter- 
tained by the many fanciful passages, 
they will confidently think that it is 
the evangelical part of the sermon 
which pleases them. It is thus that 
multitudes deceive their own souls: 
‘for the heart of man is deceitfi: 
above all things, as well as desperate- 
ly wicked.”” Itseems to have been 
for this reason that Paul abstained 
from all meretricious ornaments, 
when he preached the Gospel of 
Christ. He was afraid lest his hear- 
ers, if he mixed his own fanciful- 
ness, cr his own studied and affected 
oratory, with the pure word which he 
delivered, should follow him for the 
sake of this, and not for the sake of 
the Gospel. “ I determined,’’ there- 
fore, said he, “ not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified, and my speech and my 
preaching were not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom ;” * for do I 
now please man or God?” 

It is material to apply this obser- 
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vation still more particularly to the 
present sermon. ‘There is in it, un- 
doubtedly, an occcasional mention 
(and in a plain manner) of some lead- 
ing truths of the Gospel: and yet, if 
the manner of mentioning these is 
well considered; if the probable 
character of the audience ts taken in. 
to contemplation; and if, likewise, 
the general drift of the sermon is 
weighed, it may then possibly be 
found that even those Gospel-truths, 
stated as they were, and under all the 
circumstances of the case, were likely 
not only to be inefficient, but perhaps 
even worse than inefficient, in re- 
spect to no small part of the congre- 
gation. 

The Gospel-truths chiefly asserted 
were the total corruption of man, the 
necessity of conversion, of faith, and 
of the love of Christ, as well as the 
inefficacy of preaching morality ;— 
all points of infinite Importance, but 
which need to be taught, not by 
being briefly named only, or violently 
asserted, but by bee fully and clear- 
ly explained, both as to their nature 
and eflects. 

Now it may be observed, that the 
common people (of whom a large 
part of this Convregation consisted) 
generally hike strong doctrine, and 
seldom take the least offence at its 
strength. We mean, that even they 
whose lives evince that they are not 
the better for it, seldom quarrel] with 
the doctrine, if they are peuple of the 
lower class. ‘The reasons of this are 
several:—QOne is, that the lower 
peop!e are credulous, and apt to teke 
upon trust any doctrine that Is vehc- 
mently preached. Another is, that 
the common people reiiect and reason 
little, and do not therefore casily 
perceive the holiness of life and prac- 
tice to which the docirine binds them, 
nor even the manner in which a doc- 
trine condemns themselves. A tur- 
ther reason of their joving strong doc- 
urine is, that they love to be some. 


what roughly dealt with, and to be 
even, IN any Way, strongly and vehe. 
menuy Impressed, 


The brief men- 


[ Jan. 


tion of two or three strong doctrines 
to an unlettered audience, is theretore 
both a means of belug popular among 
them, and, uf this brief and strong 
mention ef it be alj, is a means of 
doing but little good, In the present 
case, there is reason to tear, that the 
guod and sound doctrine, for such 
there certainly is in it, may bave been 
given only in such manier and quan- 
tity, as even to promote 1a many 
persons the seif-delusion so much toe 
be dreaded ; tor, in order success- 
fully to introduce into any mixed 
congregation delusion and error, 
there must always be some mixture 
of truths. Pure unmixed error 1s too 
gross to be believed. In order to 
pass, It must be always sheltered 
under the cover of some admitted 
truths. Had Mr. ’s ser- 
mons consisted of nothiny else than 
an uninterrupied succession of mere 
concelts, few, or none, probably 
would have been misied by it; but the 
good Gospel-suyinus in it would 
make it pass. But let us also exa- 
mine sull more closely these Gospel. 
sayings. One oi these was, that 
preaching morality would never con- 
vert men—an important and certain 
truth. But whaiis thatidea of mora- 
lity which it is likely that tails sermon 
would convey tothe minds of many 
of the hearers! There is prext rea- 
son to fear, that not a few of tnose 
Who heard and admired tijs seisaon 
would conceive “the preaching of 
morality’? to mean that sort of 
preaching which should be matefial- 
ly unlike to what they were now 
hearing. Is there st least no dan- 
ver thot a minister, wine snould vise 
up aitcr Mr. . aud preach 
on, * Husbands, iove your wives, and 








be not bitter against them ;’? + Woves 
ubmit yourselves to your husbands 2” 
as Servants, obey Your inhastcls in all 
things, for this Is Weil pleasing to 
the Lord:” “ Waatsoever ye would 
that others should do unto you, do 
ye sO unto tue; anc other such 
texts, even though he should e- 
force the duties involved in tnxs* 
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on principles the 
would be at once condemned as a 
mere moral preachel for doin SO. 
Ry this une xplaine d and unquatified 
abuse of morality might not men be 
ledto respect too little the very mora- 


(r 

o 
te 
bat 


iinty of the Gospel, andte neglect and 
he F ° ; ' oa. a oe 6% . 
disdain, for in Stance, tHe precepts 


eves Oi Our 4 cin OWwWsy Sermon 
1¢ hearers, it mus 


were : binds that without 


~ them AT — 
on the Afount! 


Imittes 
we adimittea, 


anew nature, fitted for heaven, they 
could not be happy, even if they 


should be there: but here, again, ict 
i be how very scanty, 
poor, and inadequate an idea of this 
bew nature was given them in this 
sermon. They were told, that the 


considered 


unconverted inan hates to heur the 
preaching of the Gospel; that he 
also hutesto hear “the sound of the 


name of Christ ;” and that therefore 
he never can be happy, even in hea- 
ven. Now bow easily would self-love 

suggest to many a one in the congre- 
gation the following application of 


this Gospel.truth to his own Case, 
under all the circumstances under 
which it was delivered:—* I hear 


and I belicve (the hearer would say) 
that the sluner cannot go to heaven, 
because he never cin be happy there ; 
and also that he nevercan be happy 





there, because he is one who loves 
not to hear the preaching of the Gos- 
pe!, nor the sound of the hame of 
Christ: but aml the sinner that has 
been thus described ¢ I trust certain- 
ly not, for IT am now kearing with 
yreat pleasure a very line Gospei- 
sermon from Mir. ,und 


my feelings also seem to 
liarly gratified while 
Cntthe the name of Je: 


‘* : 
not cne oF those 


am persons W:i0 are 
infit for heaven: I must be a con- 
ania person, tee i perceive that I 


“ a . otc > a % 
evidence Whicn 


ty UN stiel 
(oO hav C mucn 


possess the only 
preacher scems to me 


insisted on, of my being in a state of 
mrace ; and f have only, therefore, 
to go on receiving the conilort due 


Christ. (bys No, 16%. 


scry, 
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most scriptural, 
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to me as a child of God from the 
future sermons of this same minis- 
ter,” 

Such, Isay, it is natural to suppose, 
will have been the reasoning ofa mul- 
Utade of superficial people in such a 
congregation. It is only necessary 
to impute to them the common share 
of ignorance of themselves, and the 
common or to self-flatiery, In 
order to suppose this. While thus 
inflated with the idea of being chil- 
dren of God, on account of the mere 
pleasure felt in hearing Mr. ———, 
they might neverthcless be of that 
numerous class of persons who go 
about talking of the Gospel in that 
common-place language which is so 
easily learnt, and at the same time 
dispracing it by their life and con- 
yersation. They might be living all 
the while in pride and vanity, or in 
envy and malice, or in indolence and 
sloth; they might be practising a 
thousand of the common frauds which 
are In the world . or might be making 
bad husbands, bad: fathers; or 
might be shutting ie their bowels of 
compassion to the poor; or be nege 
lecting possibly secret prayer; or 
falling Peguennty even into the gros- 
sest sins, which, for any thing ‘such 
might teach to the 
contrary, they might term the mere 
spots of the Children of God. 

Let it not be presumed too hastily 
that is a prejudiced and unfair 

tatement of the dangers of the soré 
of secaitalnne in questions The cha- 
racter of many who are called pro- 
fessors of rcligion, especially of the 
lower class, tends but too clearly to 
prove the justice of our remark. 
How are count for this asto. 
nishing inconsist wi between those 
evanvelical panne les Which are sv NP 
nosed to be embraced, and he pra 
tice of these who appear to have em- 
braced them?! Is it that the doctrines 
iv possess that effic acy 
scribed to them; or is it 
potrather that a defrctive mode of 


ee ma, 
Sermons as this 


this 


We lo uc 


rit 7, } 
CoO not rea 
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frreaching the Gosfiel is adopted, and 
that the practical evils now so rife 
in the world are to be thus, in part 
at least, accounted for! 

it will, however, probably be re- 
plied to all that has been said, that 
such preaching as thatof Mr. — 
has, in point of fact, been found very 
useful, very many persons having 
been converted by it. ‘Tothis | an- 
swer, that it would not be enough to 
say that many had been converted by 
him ; forthe very point which I have 
been labouring to prove, is that the 
word Conversion, unless the clear 
nature of the thing be fully and at 
large explained, isa word extremely 
vague anddelusive. Before we can 
admit the force of the observation, it 
must be therefore shewn in detail 
From what and ¢o what he has convert- 
ed so many people. ‘The fair pre- 
sumption certainly is, that he has 
converted them to just his own way 
of interpreting Scripture, and to all 
his own tenets as far as they appear 
in his sermons. The mere circum- 
stance of an effect being produced is 
not to be allowed to be in itself mate- 
rial. The Pharisees of old produc- 
ed an effect by their; preaching ; for 
it is observed in Scripture, that they 
made proselytes; but then the mis- 
fortune was, that their proselytes 
were ten times more the children of 
hell than before. ‘he Socinians of 
this day make converts; but unhap- 
pily it is converts to Socinianism. 
Mr. Eluntingion has made many con- 
verts, but they are many of them 
Gonverts to every tittle of his own 
extravagant and antinomian opinions. 
tt is of the nature of every seed to 
produce after its own kind. To as- 
sume that the circumstance of a 
man’s preaching. makes converts to 
his own opinions is a conclusive 
proot of the goodness ofthe preacher, 
Is therefure to beg the whole ques- 
tion. The probability in this case 1s, 
that since the bearersof Mr, — 
eccasionally hear other preachers, 








the effect produced isthe joint effect 
of the whole of the preaching which 
they hear. What may be defective 
in Mr. ’s preaching, may 
partly be suppited by others, and the 
full evil of his system may for that 
reason not appear. 

The defect in the case of Mr. 
appears from this sermon in 
avery striking light. In the case of 
some other preachers, it is only per- 
haps to be discovered by a discerning 
eye. Conversion is preached, it is 
true, and some true marks of con- 
version are stated; but what signi- 
fies this, if the preacher do not ex- 
plain so clearly as not to be very easi- 
ly misunderstood, what is meant by 
being converted? The necessity of 
the influences of the Holy Spirit is 
insisted on; but what signifies this, 
if the nature and effect of those influ- 
ences, in producing the several 
Christian tempers, so much dwelt 
upon in the Scriptures, be not also 
set forth? Without clear explana- 
tions of this sort, conversion, it is 
to be feared, will be thought chiefly 
to consist in believing in the neces- 
sity of conversion ; and the influence 
of the Holy spirit will be thought to 
consist in merely believine in the 
necessity of that influence. 

What seems wanted in order to 
give the people a right idea of Chris- 
tian conversion, is to shew them from 
what and to what they must be con- 
verted; to name, therefore, and 
point out to them clearly, from time 
to time, the several sins, evil habits, 
evi] tempers, unchristian prejudices, 
and delusive errors, which they must 
quit; and also to describe largely 
and circumstantially what are those 
several duties which the converted 
man is to perform, what are those 
tempers also in which he must 
perform them, and what is the 
manner in which people must fill 
the several situations in life. In 
particular, it must be taught that 
both morality and good works, which 
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are seldom mentioned by some prea- 
chers—widely differing in this re- 
spect from the Scriptures—but in 
order to stigmatize them, (though 
these must never be put in the place 
of Christ,) make, nevertheless, an 
essential and indispensable part of 
the Gospel. And here indeed we 
may observe, that the principles of 
morality. unless they are in some de- 
zree considered in the mind, and talk- 
ed over among strict and Christian 
iriends, will in general be so very 
i!] understood, that men, though they 
may be great professors of the Gospel, 
inay almost unavoidably neglect some 
very plain duties of morality, through 
this utter inconsideration and igno- 
rance of such subjects; for God will 
not suddenly inspire that man with 
a knowledge of what is exactly just 
er equitable, or right or beneficial, 
wno has never given himself any 
previous trouble in canvassing and 
considering the vartous parts of moral 
duty, and the nature of what is right 
and wrong in such cases. Self-denial 
also needs to be insisted on much 
more than is common, as a leading 
feature in the Christian character ; 
for *excepta man deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow 
Christ, he cannot be his disciple.” 

I might have said much of the dis- 
credit brought on the cause of vital 
piety, by the general style and man- 
ner of such sermons as this. Can it 
be supposed that if a bishop, for in- 
stance, had heard this sermon, or had 
been informed with perfect honesty 
and fairness of Mr, ——’s manner of 
preaching, he would have been dis- 
posed to shew him favour! And 
would not a prejudice have been ex- 
cited, not against him only, but 
against all who were connected with 
him, and supposed to support and 
accredit him? Are not, in short, the 
faults of the mode of preaching of 
such persons as Mr, the cause 
of a part at least of that offence which 
he and others have supposed to be 
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taken against the Gosfiel 2? And is it 
not, therefore, the duty of every se- 
rious minister and Christian, to usc 
his zealous and honest endeavours to 
discountenance, to reprove, and to 
avoid those faults? 

I might also have dwelt on the 
subject of the false taste and conceit 
of certain parts of this sermon, and 
particularly of one part of it, which 
seems to have been a quotation. 
Such ludicrous expositions of Scrip- 
ture are well known to have marked 
the character of those persons who, 
in the time of Cromwell, most shanie- 
fully disgraced the profession of re- 
ligion, and are not unlikely to be cone 
sidered by reflecting men as symp. 
toms of a similar tendency among the 
zealous religionists of the present 
day. We have chosen, however, to 
attack this sermon chiefly in what 
appeared to be most fundamental, 
namely, on account of the ineffectual 
way in which Gospel-doctrine is 
taught in it; on account of the room 
ior self-flattery which it affords to the 
bulk of hearers; and also on account 
of the unfair and unwarrantable mode 
in which the preacher attempts to 
catch attention, by a false system of 
interpreting Scripture. To borrow 
his own phrase, may it not be even 
questioned whether he himself, in 
this instance, may not be one of those 
persons who have been fishing with 
an unlawful net, and casting among 
his hearers an agreeable bait, which, 
however, may have had no hook at. 
tached to it ? 


—— <a 
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1 John i. 1—4. That which was 
Jrom the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our 
eycs, Which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of Life: (for the Life was 


manifested, and we have seen tt; 
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and bear witness, and shew unto 
you that eternal Life, which was 
qvith the Lather, and was manifest- 
ed unto us:) that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto yous 
that ye also may have fellowship 
with us: and truly tg tat hip 

with the Futher, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. And these 
write we unto you, that your joy 
may be full. 


things 


Turis Epistle is suppesed to have 
been written, not for any particular 
church, but for the ccueral bene fit 
of the churches ; and tt displays 
throughout the mild spirit of him 
who leaned upon the breast of his 
Master, and who was rooted and 
grounded in love. We may —— 


it as a parting legacy, beq ueathed t 

us by the last of the discipie s; by one 
who was eve now waltine for his 
dismissal from the world, and daily 
expecting when his Lord should 
come. Itis probable, that, when this 
Epistle was compo ned, the are of 
this venerable man was iittle short 
of 100 years ; and liis testimony must 
frequently have been viven in the 
cause of Christ. Yet so long as the 
breath of life 1s continued, he 
refrain from bearine witness to the 


1 
e + } 3 ' ' } 
things that he had seen and heard, 


cannot 


and proclaiming the Gospel! of that 
} wie i ea tlia 
Saviour. whose voice had bcen ihe 


guide of his youth, and whos "F iv] 


tual nresence was the comifort of bis 

declining years. ‘Tothe men of that 
| ! 1,) -_ 2 . 6h. [ame 

day, who beheld the face of the vene- 


rable preacher, and listened to the 
auciivered, the 
scene must have been peculiarly im- 
pressive: but the doctrine and the 
auchority remain in all their force to 
the present hour; and to us there is 


a voice which speaks even as from 
the tomb, * That which was from the 
beounm c 
i is ( { cons eT ine 
\ i at 4 —_ \ c' ~ 
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ginning 2” 
and uncreated Good, which existed 
from all eternity ; that glorious Be. 
ing, which dwelt inthe world of light 
before this earth had any place in the 


clearly meaning that great 


creation. Inthe beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” The phrase 
is us sed by St. Jolin at the opening 
both of his Gospel and this Epistle, 
apparently in the same sense: and 
in both cases he procecds, from an 
assertion of the Divine nature of 
Christ, to give evidence also of his 
appearing in the flesh, and assuming 
the nature of man. 

In the opening of his Gospel, he 


advances step by stcp in thie way of 
} 


aa ae stating, that the Word 

as tn the begisain: siete God ; that 
ail thines were made by him; that 
in him was light and life; that the 


Daptist was sent to announce his ap- 
proach, and bear witness to his pe 
son; and that he was made Jesh, ar 

dwelt ameng us. Tn the Lpistle h: 
considers himscif simply in the light 
of a witness; and he therefore passes 
at once irom aSseriing the eterna 
eeneration of C nist, to declare the 
ku owlcdee which he himsel! possess. 

ed of his person and character. 

It was important that those wh 
were first sent out Isto the world to 
each Christ crucified, should them- 
selves have been hearers ef his doc- 
trines, and eye-witnesses of his migh- 


~ 
* 
7 


ty works. ony could thus speak 
with boldness, and with authority: 
- thus ihene did speak. It has 


ymetimes been objec ted to persons 


who were the bearers of a marvel- 
lous tale, that-possibly they might 
be deceived. A person may fall 


+ 


into mistake with respect to many 


things which have only the -vidence 
seldom bring 


nm 


of one sense; but we 


? 


the charge against those who have 
e conculre! ‘ testimony of many 
yet ion, there- 
don this rvound arainst 
hy 


‘ 4 yicenc . ¢ ' ‘St 1, ) 
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diately destroys its force, by declar- 
ine that the disciples had heard and 
had scen for themselves, and had 
lookea upon, and their hands had 
hendled the Word. * We have been 
the friends and companions of Christ 
from the period that he called us to 
foliow him. We beheld him in his 
humiliation, and we were eye-wit- 
nesses of his majesty : we heard bim 
speak aS never man spake: we saw 
the daily habits of bis life, and the 
course of his ssinheretiona + we Wilt- 
sessed the converse which he held 
on the mount of transfiguration, 
when the glory of Ged shone around 
iowed him to the judg- 
ment- can testily that he ex- 
ypired upon the cross, that he rose 
from the grave, thathe visited us 
again in that same body which had 
suffered, and that he ascended from 
Bethany into heaven. We had all 
the proof required to satisfy a ration- 
al mind; and that which we have 
seen, and heard, and handled, declare 


we unto j TOU 


him: we foi 


st aid 
abaid ¢ W¢ 


The phrase used by the Apostle to 


Sacoates the person and character of 
Christis, “the Word of Life.” This 


expression is formed of two parts, 
each of which ts used in the New 
Festament as descriptive of the Sen 
of Ged. Inthe Gospelof St. John, 
he is mentioned 
God ; us that Divine person by whom 
the will and counsels of the Most 
High were made knownto men. And 
this mode of speaking was common 
with the Jews, who were accus.- 
tomed to hear of their promised 
Messiah under the same title, and 
believed that by the Word all things 
were created. 

In other parts of the sacred writ- 
jngs he is represented as the Lifc.— 
This phrase may be understood as tt 


relates to the narurad life olf all uni- 


mated things, to the s/iri/ual life of 
his people, and to the eternal liie of 
those that partake of a blessed resur- 
rection. 

Hle is the source of natural ink 


~- 

-_. 

oe 
os 


? 


for such is the declaration oO} John 


as the Word of 
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‘In him was life, and the life was the 
hight of men.’? ‘This life he pos- 
sessed in himself, and from him it 
flowed to all his creatures.—He 
scif-existent; ‘** The first and the 
last, and the living one.’’* This life 
was the light of men, as it furnished 
us with capacities and powers which 
distinguish us from the brute crea- 
tion, and imparted to man a reason. 
able soul. 

He is also the author of spiritual 
life. Jt is by virtue of his death and 
resurrection that those who were 
dead in trespasses, are raised to new- 
ness of Jife. ** T live,’ saith the Apos- 
le, yet not f, but Christ hveth in 
me.” ‘This quickening and reno- 
vating power belongs tothe Son in 
the same manner as it Is ascribed to 
the Father: «6 ‘As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given 
the Son to have life in himsell 
he quickeneth whonisoever he wall. 

He is also the source of efter 
life: “ Whosoever drinketh of this 
water, shall thirst again; but whosc- 
ever drinketh ot the water that I shail 
ceive him, 


*tbirst 5 but tic 


« } ' Mow 
bheidl gan Ve i 


water that [shall give him shall be in 
hima well of water springing up ip 
A » ‘ i 
everlasting ite.” ‘* Ye are dead,’ 
saith the Ap Sand your tiie Is 
hid with Cl re rege Dae St, 
whois our lif¢ es shall appear, then shal} 
’ 


ye also sppear with him in glery.” 
Phe Apostle, considering himscli 
as 2) i liness ian t ty , tyre! ryt hep (3, c 
‘ c ‘ i ‘ \ Lis¢ at =F t Live a - 


pe l, lays : 1C) © Lin] } i Lhe 
personal appearat of this * Woh 
of hil Cc. ” Alter stating in VariolS Ways 
the Intcrcourse with hin which he and 
his brethren had enjoved, | 


with the view of giving a still stronz- 
cr impression, * For the Life was 
maniiested, and we have seen it. and 
bear witness,and shew unto you that 
eternal Life which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unt 
This eternal hits they could not se 
but In ra bodily form: the y Sa hin 
that was the source and author of j 
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—God manifested in the flesh: and 
in him they beheld the display of 
those perfections which constitute 
the fulness of the Godhead. If it 
were asked, what proof could be 
given that the Son of God was that 
eternal life, which the Apostles de- 
elared him to be, they could affirm 
that he was manifested to them under 
this very character. His word could 
animate the dead: they were pre. 
sent when Lazirus was summoned 
from the grave, and conversed with 
him as a living witness of the doc- 
trine which they taught. They could 
state that death had no dominion over 
the person of their Lord: that he 
raised himself by his own power from 
the tomb, and in the sight of the fol- 
lowers whom he had chosen was 
taken up into heaven. 

II. Such is the nature of the Apos- 
tle’s testimony. I now proceed to 
consider the object for which he gives it. 

Jt appears that the object of this 
attestation 1s two-fold: jirst, that 
the persons addressed might “ have 
fellowship” with the Apostles; and, 
secondly, ** that their joy might be 
full.”’ 

The word fellowship, or commu- 
nion, is of large signification. It is 
evident that St. John did not confine 
the term to frersonal communication 
with them that had been eye-witness- 
es of the majesty of Christ; for, with 
the single exception of himself, all 
these had already been driven from 
the world. Whatever may be the 
delights of Christian intercourse and 
Christian society, he coveted for his 
converts better things than personal 
acquaintance even with himself, and 
higher privileges than it was in his 
power to bestow. It was the desire 
of his heart, that all those by whom 
this Epistle should be read, might 
walk as he walked, and be blessed 
with that Spirit which had been im- 
parted to himself. “If we walk in 
the light, we have fellowship one 
with another: we share in the same 
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ordinances, we unite im the same 
worship, we cat and drink at the same 
table of the Lord. ‘There is a bond 
of Christian brotherbood which en- 
circles, asin one family, all the chil- 
dren of the light; and however re- 
moved by situation, or separated by 
time, their hopes and prospects and 
enjoymenis are all of the same cha- 
racter, and all belong to them as 
members of the same mystical body. 
They are influenced by a mutual 
love and affection, which makes the 
interest of each the interest of all. 
They live by one rule; they have 
been baptized into one faith; and 
they labour in Christian harmony to 
maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. No clearer evi- 
dence can be given of the disciples of 
Christ, than their love one to ano- 
ther: it is a feature by which they 
are universally known, and without 
which that Christian fellowship here 
mentioned by the Apostle can never 
exist.—But much more is implied in 
this communion of saints than a feel- 
ing of mutual interest or common 
regard: “Truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

However mean might be the opi- 
nion which men of the world were 
induced to form concerning the fol- 
lowers of Christ, they claimed a high 
relation peculiar to themselves. They 
had little connection with the rulers 
of earthly kingdoms, but they had a 
sacred communion with Him who 
is a King above all the princes ofthe 
earth, {tis obvious that this was a 
spiritual communion: for the time 
had long gone by, when the patriarch 
was permitted to converse with God 
as a man talketh with his friend ; 
and many years had passed away 
since the Saviour of mankind was 
made ficsh, and dwelt among us. 
It is likewise obvious that this was 
not an imaginary communiun: it 
did not consist in certain violent 


emotions of the mind, er transient 
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and inexplicable sensations: it was 
a communion of which, upon scrip- 
tural principles, the Apostles were 
eonscious, and concerning which the 
Spirit of God testified with their 
spirits. The figure is taken from 
the intercourse of man with man: we 
know that this intercourse exists; we 
are fully convinced of its reality ; and 
we perceive in many ways the effects 
of it. Those that have fellowship 
with the Father and the Son, must in 
like manner be aware of that relation, 
and must derive from it many bles- 
sings, which sufficiently attest it.— 
St. John says, our fellowship zs with 
the Fatherand the Son, Itisa fellow- 
ship not existing at certain intervals 
only, and under circumstances very 
peculiar; but this is the general 
habit of our lives: it is a privilege 
which we enjoy by virtue of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, who bath 
manifested himself to us, and given 
us his spirit inour hearts. We adide 
in the doctrine of Christ, and there. 
fore have both the Father and the 
Son. 

Concerning those who possess 
this fellowship, two things may be 
observed. 

1. That they beara resemblance to 
their God and Saviour, is not merely 
inferred trom the expression of the 
text ; it isasscrted with great empha- 
sis by the inspired writers. The 
Apostle Peter represents those who 
had obtained like precious faith with 
himself, as * partakers of the Divine 
nature :” as adorned with some por- 
tion of those perfections which be- 
long tothe Godhead. Looking unte 
Jesus, asthe author and finisher of 
their faith, they imitate his example ; 
and from the privilege afforded them 
of beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, they are changed into the 
same image. ‘ The love of God is 
shed abroad in their hearts;” and 
“ he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him,” It is 
chiefly in this view of union that our 
Saviour prayed with such earnest- 
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ness for his afflicted disciples, “ that 
they all may be one; as thou, lather, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us’... 1 in 
them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one.’’ 

2. It is further implied, that be- 
lievers derive from this relation every 
blessing of which they stand in need. 
—Our Lord has illustrated the sub- 
ject by the figure of a vine and its 
branches. He describes himself as 
the vine, his Father as the husband- 
man, and his people as the branches. 
The branches, if separated from the 
vine, wither and die: by union with 
itthey flourish and are fruitful: their 
life depends upon their connection 
with the root, and from it they de- 
rive their nourishment. Thus it is 
that holy communications are rade 
to the hearts of them who have fellow- 
ship with the father and the Son, 
They receive out of the Divine ful- 
ness grace for grace: they derive 
from it knowledge, and boldness, and 
Strength, and peace and joy in be- 
lieving. They seem already to hold 
converse with Uncreated Wisdom; 
and they find that God is ever with 
them, and that to blessthem. ‘The 
lip of Truth hath said, * Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end 
of the world :”? and by the Spirit 
which he hath given to them, and the 
blessings which he is daily conferring 
upon them, they know that he is in 
them, and they in Aim: and what- 
ever be their progress, they will as- 
cribe it all to the influence of his 
mercy and grace. 

But there is still another object, 
which the Apostle proposed to him- 
selfin the testimony here delivered, 
viz. to inspire the believer with joy. 
‘‘ These things write we unto you, 
that your joy may be full.” 

If men were duly sensible of their 
condition, and of the value of that 
gift which it has pleased God to 
bestow upon a fallen world, it cannot 
be doubted that every heart would be 
filled with exultation. When we 
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reflect upon the guilt and corruption 
of our nature, upon the attributes of 
Him against whom we have sinned, 
and upon the punishment which his 
righteous law has denounced against 
transgressors, we should imagine 
that the intelligence of a Saviour 
would be welcome to every human 
creature. This intelligence the 
Apostle communicates, declaring 
that he was himself a witness of the 
Word of Life, and that it had been 
manifested visibly before him. 

To this statement he adds, that, 
weak and sinful as we are, we may 
be elevated toanew society of holl- 
ness and love; that we may be united 
in the bonds of fellowship, not with 
the Apostles alone, but with the Fa- 
ther and the Son: not with men like 
ourselves, however distinguished by 
Divine wisdom and miraculous 
works, but with Him tbat was from 
the beginning, the Author of eternal 
lite. In sucha union we have reason 
to rejoice: itis the pledge of every 
thing which can promote our present 
happiness and immortal welfare ; of 
consolation through life, of peace in 
death, and eternal glory in the world 
io come. 

The view which is here presented 
to us of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
was given by one who was ordained 
to bear witness to the Truth, who had 
himself derived it {rom personal com- 
munication with the Redeemer of the 
world, and who knew and experien- 
ced its efiects upon his own heart 
and conduct. But if this view be 
correct, how defective are the prin- 
ciples of many, who profess aad call 
themselves Chrisiians! For what is 
the amount of their Christianity / 
‘They assent to the narrative which 
has been recorded of the incarnation 
and sufferings of the Son ef God; 
they admit that salvation isto be pro- 
cured in some way by his death and 
mediation; they preserve a certain 
qualified regard to the more import- 
ant moral duties ; and mec? at stated 
times for the purpose of regular de- 
votion : but if you tell them of the 
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exalted nature of this religion of 
Christ ; if you speak of this commu- 
nion with the saints, this holy fellow- 
ship with God the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ, through the influ- 
ence of the blessed Spirit; it is a 
doctrine which enters so little into 
their system, and accords so little 
With their opinions, that they are 
generally disposed to reject and con- 
demn it. Letus not be led away by 
the errors of ignorant and thoughtless 
men. This spiritual communion is 
as much the privilege of the true dis- 
ciple at this day, as it was in the 
apostolic age. It we believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the forgive- 
ness of our sins, we have the same 
free access to the Throne of Grace, 
the same consolations of the Spirit, 
the same hope of immortality. That 
Word of Life, which was manifested 
tothe disciplesin a human form, will, 
if we take upon us the yoke of Christ, 
be manilested to us by the eye of 
iaith and the testimony of the Spirit. 
The declaration of our Lord to this 
effect, is true in every ave; * He 
that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me; and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to 
him.’’ ‘ If a man love me, he will 
keep my words; and my Father will 
love him; and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” 
It is to this fellowship with the Fa- 
ther andthe Son, that St. John invit- 
ed his hearers in the times of old ; 
and to this sacred fellowship the mi- 
nisters of Him who is the same yes- 


terday, to-day, and for ever, invite you | 


and ali mankind. Let usnot rest, then, 
in the mere form of religion; jet us 


seek foritsinternal power. Let us not | 
a mame to live, | 


be contented with 
while we know that it is our privilege 


to have the Life iiscif, ** that eternal | 
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Life which was with the Father,” 


nunifested in our Aearis. 


Ali earth- 

ly connections will vanish and be | 
done away ; but if we be numbered | 
among the children of God, we be- | 
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long to a family which shall never be 
disunited: while travelling as pil- 
erims on the earth, we are joined in 
heart to the saints of other days, who 
have gone before us in the Christian 
course ; and we can proceed with the 
cheering reflection, that multitudes 
of our brethren are now pursuing the 
same path, and that, if we meetthem 
not here, we shall find them in the 
paradise of God. We rejoice in their 
happiness, and we anticipate their 
triumph; for the same bond which 
unites us to each other, unites the 
whole family to their Father in hea- 
ven: and the voice which shall call 
us from this scene.of trial, and sepa- 
rate us from the society on earth, 
shall summon us only toa more per- 
fect fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, with the general assembly 
and church of the first born, and with 
the spirits of the just made perfect. 
The sacred union which was begun 
below, will be completed in the day 
of the Lord --Now unto Him, &c. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

tw a day of profession like the pre- 
sent, in which a certain appearance 
of religion is considered highly res- 
pectable, I had almost said fashion- 
able, in every rank of society; it be- 
comes a man to look well to the prin- 
ciples by which he is actuated, and to 
the hold those principles have upon 
his heart. ‘ Beware of hypocrisy,’ 
is one of those important admoni- 
tions which He who best “ knew 
what was in man’’ has thought fit to 
leave to the professed members of 
his church in every age. But, per- 
haps, there never was one in which 
it was more needful to be attended 
to, than the present. Gud, in his 
wise and gracious providence, has 
indulged his people with a season of 
rest; and persecution, of almost eve- 
ry kind, has been obliged either to 
hide its head, or to operate more by 
crafty insinuation than by open at- 
tack. And what has been the effect? 
Christ. Observ. No. 169. 


Evil of Display in firrofessing Christians. 
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Is every Christian’s heart overflowing 
with gratitude, and his mouth with 
praise? Is he considering in what 
way he may most glorify his Heaven- 
ly Father, and be more closely united 
to his Saviour? Do we find him 
more frequently at the Throne of 
Grace, and more importunate for the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, that he may improve the pre- 
sent, and be ready in every future 
dispensation, whether of mercy or 
judgment, to do or suffer whatever 
the wisdom of God shall see fit to 
appoint? Permit me to ask, does 
such appear to be the prevalent spi- 
ritamong us? Oh that the question 
ceuld be answered in the affirmative ! 
But, alas? I fear there are too many 
who are the counterpart of the Lao- 
dicean Church, in whom the ardour 
of zeal, the fervour of love, and the 
patience of hope, have little or no 
place. I would not sit in judgment 
on the conduct of my brethren; but, 
as a fellow-candidate for eternal hap- 
piness, I would warn and exhort all 
who are pressing towards the mark 
of our high calling: and I would say 
to such, See that ye dishonour nof 
the Saviour in whom ye trust, by a 
careless, trifling walk and conversa- 
tion. There Is among many, who 
hot the purest doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and of whom we charitably in- 
dulge a favourable hope, but too great 


“a conformity to the spirit of the 


world. They seem to be studying 
how to avoid singularity with as 
much circumspection as if it were a 
Divine command to do so, and as if 
the precepts, “ Love not the world,” 
‘Come out from among them,” “Be 
ve separate,’ and, ‘* Avoid every 
appearance evil,” were erased 
from the Bible. 

An affectation of display is another 
evil against which many are not suf- 
ficiently on their guard. <A style of 
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expenditure is adopted beyond what 

prudence can justify, but which pride 

will not suffer them to diminish ; 

and if they do not actually bring open 

discredit on religion, they at least 
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leave a strong prejudice against it in 
the minds of those who are apt to at- 
tribute every instance of misconduct 
to the principles which a man pro- 
fesses, instead of referring it tothe 
passions by which, in defiance of these 
principles, he is actuated. 

But there is another kind of dis- 
play, of a still more dangerous na- 
ture, because it often steals into the 
hearts even of those who consider 
their property as a talent for which 
they must account to God, and are 
therefore endeavouring to use it in 
the manner they believe to be pleas- 
ing to him, but who nevertheless feel 
the influence of the same pride in 
their hearts, though under a more 
specious appearance. Satan suits 
his temptations to the temper and 
character of those whom he means 
to ensnare : and religious display is 
perhaps as much adapted to foster 
the corruption of the human heart, 
and as fatally opposed to the growth 
of grace, as when it appears in any 
other form ; for it is an indisputable 
truth, that where there is too great a 
desire to appear well in the sight of 
man, there will be too little to be so 
in the sight of the heart-searching 
God. “ Take heed that ye do not 
your works before men, ¢o be scen of 
them.”? A Christian must indeed 
“let his light shine before men ;” 
but it must not be with any view to 
gain their applause, or to elevate his 
own character, but with a single eye 
to “glorify his Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Ido not mean to accuse all who 
feel this tendency to display, with 
hypocrisy ; but I do mean to say, that 
such a disposition is a proof of the 
strong working of pride in the heart, 
and is very likely to occasion great 
inconsistency of conduct. Hence we 
see persons not unfrequently speak- 
ing and acting in one company, in a 
manner that they would be sorry had 
been witnessed by another: their 


conversation, their amusements, and 
‘in some Cases their very cpinions, are 
made to correspond with the notions 


of their associates. Others again, 
under the influence of the same spi- 
rit, deem it a sufficient test of their 
zeal for religion to be active mem- 
bers of two or three benevolent or 
religious societies : they stand high in 
the esteem of others, as zealous, use- 
ful men; and with this they are satis- 
fied; not considering, that, though 
to assist in every good work is the 
Christian’s duty, yet there is some- 
thing more in true religion than 
merely to give our goods to feed the 
poor, or even our bcdies to be burned. 


The heart is the only offering that a 


will be accepted in the sight of God ; 


and unless his works are performed — 


from a principle of love to him, and 
with a view to his glory, the most 
splendid actions are nothing worth. 
To conclude :——Perhaps this isa day, 
of all others, in which persons pro- 
fessing religion ought to try them- 
selves by the word of God, and be 
importunate for the grace of the 
Holy Spirit to enable them to make 
a right decision respecting their 
spiritual state, and to be enabled to 


improve this day of grace and mercy. 


Iam, kc. C—O—G., 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
I BEG permission, as a hearty well- 
wisher to the cause of truth, to in- 
trude a few thoughts, that have oc- 
curred to my mind at the close of 
the present year, distinguishable in 
the annals of the Christian no less 
than of the political world for un- 
usual occurrences, that may serve to 
remind us of that second and more 
glorious appearing of the Son of 
man, to which the eye of faith at 
this holy season is directed by the 
church, when he “shall come again 
in his glorious majesty to judge 
both the quick and dead.” Since the 
glorious days of the Reformation, I 
believe no period like the present 
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religion of the New Testament have 
prevailed, and to such an extent, as 
almost to tempt the weak and timid 
believer to renounce his faith, and to 
give occasion for infidels to triumph, 
and to indulge the sneer, ** Aha! so 
would we have it.’—It becomes 
then, sir, the duty of every man who 
wishes prosperity to Zion, to en- 
deavour, as far as it may be safe and 
practicable, to put an end to those 
disputes by which her cause has been 
affected ; and not to minister occa- 
sion to the enemies of God and his 
word for triumph ; lest “the blood 
of those that perish through our 
heedlessness should be required at 
our hands,” in that day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men’s 
hearts by Christ’s Gospel, “ and re- 
ward every man according to his 
work.’’? Oh! sir, this is a most 
solemn thought! May it be deeply 
imprinted upon all our minds and 
hearts by the Spirit of the living 
God! Amen. 

The remedy I would humbly but 
strenuously recommend to heal our 
divisions, is simple and easy,—a re- 
currence tothe main Protestant prin- 
ciple — “the religion of the Bzdble 
is the religion of Protestants.” It is 
the principle on which avowedly our 
own Church is founded, independent- 
ly of human opinions, and on which 
her Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy 
will, I feel persuaded, be found to 
rest. May 1 then suggest to the 
serious consideration of yourself and 
readers, the most imperious neces- 
sity of adhering strictly to it, from 
which I fear there has been a par- 
tial declension among Protestant 
Churches; and of insisting upon 
nothing, as essential to the religion 
of the New Testament, but what can 
be clearly proved from the word of 
inspiration ; and especially of cau- 
tioning churchmen against any breach 
of this rule, lest they be found injur- 
ing or weakening the cause they 
have embarked in, and afford an easy 
triumph to their opponents.—I have 
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long since thought that a recurrence 
to this great fundamental principle 
was the only expedient by which all 
Protestants might be brought to a 
nearer assimilation of sentiment. The 
present period seems to be peculiar. 
ly marked out for the adoption of 
the measure ; and if it should be 
attended only with this effect, to pre- 


vail with Christians in genera', who 


‘hold the truthas in Jesus,” to forego 
some of their mutual prejudices, and 
to consent to walk together as friends, 
though they still differ in non-essen- 
tials, it willbe a most desirable event. 

It is ceeply to be regretted, sir, 
that at this remarkable era of light 
and religious knowledge, so much 
disunion in sentiment should con- 
tinue to exist between the followers 
of “the meek and lowly Jesus,’’ and 
afford a pretext to the careless and 
ungodly for desisting from a serious 
investigation of the religion of the 
New Testament, which, in spite of all 
the malevolent efforts made to op- 
pose its progress, must ultimately 
prevail over all opposition; for the 
unerring . word of prophecy has 
declared, * The earth shad/ be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.”’ 

It must be also peculiarly unhap- 
py to renew controversies at this 
period, when the attention of the 
Christian world has been awakened 
towards the state of the Jews, and 
attempts are making to bring them 
over to the Christian faith ; for sure- 
ly, if those who advocate the cause 
of Christianity among them be so 
divided in opinion concerning its read 
nature, how can they expect to make 
any considerable progress towards 
the attainment of their object; and 
will they not be likely rather to ex- 
cite the prejudices of that nation still 
more against Christianity, and thus, 
humanly speaking, to render their 
conversion still more impracticable ? 
I would then, sir, most solemnly 
warn the Christian world at large, 
and the members of our own nation- 
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al church, against laying such ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of their Jewish brethren ; 
and I would most earnestly entreat 
them to lay aside all inferior and 
party attachments, and unite together 
as strongly as possible in promoting 
the cause of Christianity among the 
Jews; and to insist wpon nothing 
that is not clearly essential to * the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” 
nor characteris‘ic of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed Jesus. Thus 
they may most effectually dethrone 
the narrow prejudices of that ancient 
people, and convince them that 
‘© God hath not cast away his people 
which he foreknew,’’ but that ** ¢Aey 
also, if they abide not in unbelief; 
shall be graffed in : for God is able 
to graff them in again.”? Rom. xi. 

I have been pleased in observing 
that you, sir, take no part with the 
modern troublers of Israel ; that you 
keep independent of all Auman sys- 
tems of theology, and will not cease 
to watch the progress of error on the 
right hand and on the left ; that you 
will restrain any encroachments on 
the word of God wherever they may 
be detected ; and that you will watch 
the motions of that formidable but 
specious monster, Antinomianism, 
which, I fear, has already entrapped 
some few unsteady, though I would 
hope sincere, professors, whose ex- 
perience has not been of sufficient 
standing to propose themselves as 
guides to others, though they seem 
dissatisfied with their former teach- 
ers, who maintain, for the sake of a 
good conscience, the obligaiions of the 
Moral Law, whilst they as strenu- 
ously contend “ that a man Is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the 
law.’ I fervently pray God to ena- 
ble you to adhere strictly to your 
determination, expressed so mane 
fully in the following words, which 
afforded me much satisfaction :— 
“It is our determination, under God, 
to watch and resist it (Antinomian- 
ism ;) to plant our foot upon the 
rock of Scripture, and thence to level 


| Jan. 
at this evil all the artillery with 
which we are there supplied.’ And 
with equal pleasure I observe, “ that 
you will also endeavour to promote 
moderation ; to call all men indeed 
to the faith and love of Christ, but to 
incite them also to shew that faith 
and love by keeping his command. 
ments.” Methinks, sir, you will 
behold in the success of your own 
valuable work, at the close of another 
year, should you be permitted to 
witness it, the wisdom and propriety 
of such a conduct; and that, how. 
ever you may invite the reproaches 
of the few and injudicious, you will 
certainly secure the warm wishes 
and hearty co-operation of the many 
and more sober-minded, who desire 
to keep In mind the apostolic rule, 
‘“‘Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of.”—Be firm, sir, to your 
purpose ; “ be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus ;’’ and con- 
tinue to refresh the minds of the 
brethren with a pure, unsophisti- 
cated statement of Divine truths, 
** charging them before the Lord, 
that they strive not about words to 
no profit, but to the subverting of the 
hearers.” Stand aloof from the 
temptations of farty distinctions ; 
maintain the ground you have taken ; 
but “ Jet your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer 
every man.”’ You will havc, I hope, 
the prayers of “all that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;” of 
all that wish well to our British Zion ; 
and especially of those that would, 
by a temperate detence of her consti- 
tution, uphold the character of our 
national church, distinguished as it 
is no less for its moderation than for 
its purity of doctrine and spiritual 
and edifying forms of public worship. 
May the Lord prosper your labours; 
“sendthee help from the sanctuary, 
and strengthen thee out of Zion.’’ 
Thus prays yours, &c. 

A CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND 
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To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


‘Tne following are extracts from let- 
ters which I received from my late 
and valued friend Martyn, at the pe- 
riod of their respecuve dates. The 
circumstances of their being extracts 
will, of course, much detract from 
their interest ; yet, perhaps, you may 
think them, even in their detached 
form, sufficiently interesting for in- 
sertion in your excellent miscellany. 
lam, &c. 


T.C. LES! 


“St. John’s, July 5, 1805. 


“ Dear-— - 

‘¢] wust not let yo away 
without sending you a few lines by 
him, first, to blame and expostulate 
with you for shewing my letters, and, 
secondly, to desire you to do so no 
more. Indeed, I do not suppose any 
great harm would come of it, either 
to myself or others ; fer should they 
form a slight opinion of me, that 
would be only my due. But I could 
never prevail on myself to speak un- 
reservedly to you the feelings of my 
heart, if I thought I were writing a 
circular letter. Correspondence with 
a pious friend is generally an occa- 
sion on which we look within, in or- 
der to send a transcript of our spiri- 
tual state; and you know how readily 
we admit the vainest excuse for 
omitting the work of self-examina- 
tion. Let then no obstacle intervene, 
my dear , to prevent the in- 
crease of my _ self-knowledge, in 
which I am lamentably deficient. 
Let us both bend our minds to the 
discipline necessary to obtain it, and 








; communicate our discoveries for our 


mutual benefit. How strongly is the 
importance of self-knowledge, and 
the difficulty of obtaining it, marked 
by these words; ‘Keep thy heart 


7 with all diligence, for out of it are 


Extracts of Letters of Rev. H. Martyn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


athe issues of life.’ 


And to those who 
cannot keep their hearts for want of 
knowing any thing about them, very 
compassionate are the words of our 
Lord ; ‘ Because thou knowest not, 


&c.......2 ‘I counsel thee, &c........” 
You put me in mind, in your last let- 
ter, of former days. What fruit had 
we then in those things, whereof we 
are now ashamed? But those days 
have passed away for ever, Sorrow 
and suffering may return, but no ha- 
bitual, presumptuous, deliberate sin. 
And when glory shall open upon our 
view, neither sorrow nor sin shall 
again interrupt our joys for ever. I 
will echo your words, and say, * What 
manner of love is this, that we should 
be called the sons of God !’ We may 
look upon one another, and remember 
our former selves, and say, * What 
hath God wrought !? * Not by works 
of righteousness which thou hast 
done, but according to his mercy he 
saved thee.’ Now then, my dear 
brother, let all the rest of our life be 
cheerfully devoted to God. We are 
no longer our own, but are bought 
with a price—with what a Price! Let 
us adore him alse, that we are called 
in our youth; that while our hearts 
are susceptible of warm emotions, 
they are taught the glow of Divine 
affections. Let us glorify him on 
the earth, if many years are assigned 
us, and finish the work which he hath 
given us todo. And may we come 
to our graves in a full age, asa shock 
of corn cometh in bis season.”’ 


St. John’s, Nov. 26, 1805. 


“On the 28d of October I was or- 
dained at Ely. This o¢casion, so 
solemn in itself, through want of re- 
tirement, Was not much so to me. 
On the Thursday night after, I read 
for the first time at Trinity Church ; 
and on Sunday afternoon preached at 
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Lolworth, my country curacy, on Job 
xiv. 14; the Sunday after, on Job iv. 
10, which sermon I also preached at 
Trinity Church the Thursday follow- 
ing ; the next Sunday, on Psalm ix. 
17; and on Thursday, on Heb. vi. 11. 
I am preparing a sermon for to-mor- 
row, on John ix. 17. Another part 
of my stated ministrations is to visit 
one part of Mr. S’s people every 
week. Unless the mind be in a spi- 
ritual and heavenly frame, it is diffi- 
cult to go through this service with 
any degree of satisfaction. However, 
though I have often gone to them 
crampt with sinful fear, I have been 
enabled to go through with ease and 
comfort, thanks be to God. I have 
been generally in great depression of 
spirits ever since my ordination; for, 
having at that time not a single ser- 
mon, my hands and head have been 
constantly employed in that business, 
while my heart has not had its due 
share of exercise. I am now reco- 
vering from my cowardly despon- 
dency on that head; but lately I have 
been in heaviness again, through the 
prevalence of self-will, and the pros- 
pect of incessant self-denial. God 
help me to endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Christ Jesus ; to fight 
the good fight of faith; and to bea 
partaker of the afflictions of the Gos- 
pel, according to the power of God. 
My chief comfort is to meditate on 
the world to come, though it is a 
happiness which [I can seldom stea- 
dily enjoy, the train of one’s thoughts 
is so influenced and directed by the 
empty concerns of human life. Ano- 
ther evil with me is great childish 
levity, and want of serious conviction 
of the awful work of the ministry. 
In the pulpit I have hitherto been 
thinking only of the sermon before 
me, wnconscious of the presence of 
God or the people. Deliver me 
from blood-guiltiness, O God ?—You 
used to say, if you remember, that I 
read the lessons in chapel like a news- 
paper. Mr. S. has also complained 
to me now; of my want of solemnity 


| Jan, 


and devotion. But time and atten- 
tion will, I trust, rectify this evil, as 
also my low and indistinct articulation. 
—I sometimes lament that you are 
not at St. John’s, but perhaps you are 
better as you are, with no temptation 
to be worldly in the retirement of 
college. Even the religious part of 
the University need much grace to 
preserve them from the trifling spirit 
that pervades this place.—The Chris- 
tian Observer I have taken in from the 
beginning......The letter from Miles 
on Duelling is the only effort of your 
correspondent. I have heard from 
twice since you saw him: in 
what an extended sphere is he called 
to act! Let us persevere in a labori- 
ous diligence for souls, in hope that, 
when the Chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear, we shall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away, or, as I 
like it better in the Greek, ov due«- 
exyrivoy tng doEns sepevoy. 

*‘ Believe me to be, my dear bro- 
ther, yours ever, 





“ Hl. Martyn.” 


I 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THe pages of your Magazine are so. 


seldoin defaced by prejudice or ig- 
norance, that I am at a loss to ac- 
count for the introduction of an essay, 
in your Number for November, 
which bears the signature *“* ANTI- 
GaL.-tcus,” and which professes to 
point out some of the disastrous 
Fruits of the firevailing rage for the 
science of cranioscofity, or, as I will 
beg leave to translate the word for 
the benefit of your unlearned readers, 
66 skull-surveying.’ The writer of 
this essay himself professes that he 
is more than commonly ignorant of 
the principles of the science, and of 
the facts on which those principles 
denend; and yet, with a disingenuity 
little fitting the character of a Cler- 
gyman, which I am unwilling to 


believe be assumed to render his 
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attack more palatable, he insidious- 
ly endeavours to root up this most 
noble discovery, by appealing to, 
what every reasonable man must al- 
low to be a fallacious criterion, the 
absurdities it would produce if uni- 


One would think, sir, that the 
very definition of the science, as giv- 
in your correspondent’s own 
~ words, would be sufficient to Interest 
) amanofcandour und learning to be- 
stow a little time on its considera- 
tion, or at least to hesitate before he 
condemned it unconsidered. What, 
sir! a science which professes to 
teach its votaries to penetrate into 
the inmost depths of the human 
mind by examining the skull, and to 
decide with mathematical demonstra- 
tion on the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the heart by counting the 
protuberances on the head, to be 
treated with scorn ; to be considered 
as unworthy even of a_ hearing! 
Strange, that in this enlightened 
age there should be founda man so 
dead tu the blessings of new inven- 
tions ; so insensible of the advantages 
of bold speculation ! 

Your correspondent has endea- 
voured to invalidate the evidence on 
which the science of Craniology 
rests, by tracing the absurdities he 
conceives would be produced by its 
establishment.  Inconclusive as I 
have shewn this reasoning to be, I 
will adopt it however ; and endeavour 
to turn it against himself, by enume- 
rating a few of the many benefits 
which would result from the univer- 
sal reception of this grand discovery 
) of modern times. 

And first, sir, let me observe, that 
the science of Craniology establishes 
a new €fa in the annals of philosophy. 
We are told by Sir Isaac Newton, (a 
man certainly of some eminence in 
his day, but whose principles, like 
those of Aristotle, are passing fast 
into oblivion, ) that when men pretend 
) to account for the operations of na- 
> ture, the causes assigned fer them 
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ought, in the first place, to have a 
real existence, and not be merely 
conjectural; and in the next, that 
they ought to be sufficient to pro- 
duce the effect ascribed to them. 
But Dr. Spurzheim has broken the 
shackles of this illiberal confinement, 
and laid open the fields of philosophy 
once more to the excursions of fancy. 


.That there may be bumps on the 


heads of most men, isindeed a fact 
which a man has only to run his head 
against a wall to be convinced of. 
But to apply the dogmas of Sir Isaac 
to this fact, and to argue that these 
bumps must be shewn to be suffi- 
cient to produce their correspondent 
operations in the mind, would be now 
un exploded absurdity ; tor it would 
puzzle the brain of a Newton him- 
self, io discover any connection be- 
tween a protuberance on the head 
and a faculty in the mind. 

But, sir, it is in a practical point of 
view your correspondent treats his 
subject, and in the same point of 
view I will meet him.—Every man, 
who has been in the habit of attend- 
ing our courts of criminal jurispru- 
dence, must have been struck with 
amazement at the long, presumptive, 
and frequently contradictory evi- 
dence, on which a man accused of a 
crime against the laws is condemned 
to imprisonment or death. Now 
were the science of Craniology once 
generally received, all this confusion 
and uncertainty would vanish. In- 
stead of appealing to the testimony 
of mere erring men, and those fre- 
quently of the most profligate cast of 
character, we should have a much 
surer test of truth in the skull of the 
culprit. Instead of having to decide 
whether a man did or did not commit 
a particular act, a jury of Craniolo- 
gists would be impanneled, whe 
would decide beyond controversy, 
from an inspection of the prisoner’s 
skull, whether he could or could not 
commit the act. We should ne 
Jonger have to attribute murders to 
cruelty, rapaciousness, or lust; we 
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should not even be obliged to ac- 
count fer them from the highly pro- 
bable, it must be acknowledged, but 
still fallacious, effects of the Bible 
Society, when we had so absolute a 
clue furnished as this for their reso- 
lution. 

I dare say, Mr. Editor, you have 
often, in hiring a servant, been de- 
ceived by the specious qualifications 
with which artifice or self-love has 
decorated him in his advertisements. 
Now here again isa practical benefit 
of the utmost possible importance. 
Instead of being referred to the last 
master for an undeniable character 
for honesty, sobriety, and cleanliness, 
where it is obvious we are liable to 
be imposed upon by partiality on the 
one hand, and by churlishness on the 
other, we should be referred to an 
accurate Cast of the advertiser’s skull, 
and might then, by merely drawing 
our hand over its various protuberan- 
ces, discover ina moment, and with 
the utmost possible certainty, whe- 
ther the qualifications we required 
were real or imaginary. It should 
be observed, however, that a man 
might easily obtrude a bump in his 
cast, Which does not exist on his 
head; and might lessen or elevate 
others which he did possess, as it 
suited his purpose: and I would 
therefore adyise, by way of caution, 
that the master, before he actually 
hired his servant, should require an 
inspection ofthe head itself, unless, 
indeed, the legislature should think 
proper to provide for the establish- 
ment of an office, with asuitable num- 
ber of clerks, Cependants, and sala- 
ries, to be entitled ** THE CRANIO- 
LOGICAL VERIFICATION OFFICES,” 
where every man should be compel- 
led to swear wang the cast exhibited 
of his skull was a “ true and periect 
copy of “te same, and of the Varlous 
bumps, €minences, pt 
and depressions existing thereon.” 

There is another important result 
of this science, which, though not 
stricily of a practical nature, [I can- 


‘OLU Li)2 ‘aHCES, 


on Craniology. { Jan. 


not forbear adverting to, for the be- 
nefit of yourself and your correspon- 
dents. We have all been struck 
with that jumbled kind of intellect, 
which all men more or less possess ; 
and which some exhibit to such an 
extent as disables them from acquir- 
ing a single idea, simple and unmix- 
ed with others. Various theories 
have been invented to account for 
this phenomenon; but I will venture 
to say, that on no principles but those 
of Craniology will it ever be rational- 
ly explained. We are taught, sir, 
that the brain is divided into a great 
number of small departments, called 
organs,* which have each of them 
their correspondent operation in the 
mind, but which are not separated 
from cach other by any visible line of 
demarcation. Now it is natural to 
conjecture, that in a long journey on 
a rough road, or in the siupendous 
feats of pedestrianism, which so 
worthily attract the admiration of the 
day, these organs wou.d occasionally 
pass their imaginary line or boun- 
dary, and intermix with their neigh- 
bours. Itis demonstrable, that, this 
being the case, a sympathetic inter- 
mixture would take place in the ope- 
rations of the mind, and thus produce 
that yumble of intellect which, as I 
have said, can on no other principle 
be accounted for. 

But by far the most important 
deduction from this most impor- 
tant discovery, is the death-blow it 
inflicts on all the 
have been adduced for the exist- 


ence of a soul, and the consequent | 


libera:ion it extends to all man- 
kind from the 
responsibility. 
starts 


The learned author 


® For 
must refer 
heim’s frontispiece 


your readers to Dr 


to his book, wiere 


these organs are delineated and described | 


with as much accuracy as the several jomts 
ofan ox or acalfare depicted for the bene- | 
fit of practitioners in carving, im tne last J 
edition of the New London Cookery Book. | 


arguments that | 


bondage of moral | 
indeed from this inference, | 


a more complete illustration, I | 
Spurze | 
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} and endeavours to obviate it; pru- 
dently conceiving that such deep-root- 
ed prejudices should be attacked with 
caution, and that many a bold specu- 
; | Jation has been rejected with con- 
) |) tempt, because it assumed at once a 
- |“ tone of confidence which it ought to 
have acquired by gentle insinuation, 
and step by step. But, sir, if these 
* bumps upon the head necessarily 
produce correspondent operations 
+ within, what occasion is there fora 
- —4 soul? And if a man’s moral and in- 
tellectual Character depend upon the 


it situation, number, and prominence 
d | of his bumps, it is obvious, that, as he 
mn Fcannot buwp bimself, but receives 
© Fhis bumps trom Nature, he cannot 
d with any justice be bumped for obey- 
of Ping their iifluence. 

to | And this leads me to the only pos- 
mn J sibie objection I could ever devise 
US Jagainst the system—-—that, moral 
sO responsibility being destroyed, we 
he should be deluged with murders, 


ly | rapes, and robberies, which would be 


in- Jpalliated on the plea of a necessary 
h- Jdisposition of mind manifested by 
his “Jits correspondent protuberance. To 
er- ‘~this objection I have applied myself 
ne- Fwith the most intense reflection, and 
ic¢ 4] think the result of my lucubrations 
s L Jhas not been wholly inefficient. We 
ple “have instances, sir, of men’s losing a 

)very considerable quantity of the mat- 
ant @ter of which the brain is composed, 
yor- 4(L have been told by an eminent sur- 
vy it Jgeon, as much as a tea-cup full) and 
that Jsurviving the loss. Now, the whole 
‘iste @brain being divided into its different 
1ent Jorgans, if a man lose part of the for- 
1an- Jmer, he loses also a correspondent 
oral @part of the latter; and as each organ 
thor Jhas its appropriate operation in the 
nce, gnind and disposition, it is obvious, 

Bhat, take away the organ, and its 
on, 2 Fuental quality is no more. I would 
OUrZe | 


Propose therefore, that in early youth, 
rer€ Jo soon as the organs begin decidedly 
ribeC Bo develop themselyes, all the de- 
pots , 
bene- plructive and unholy ones should be 
> last | Christ. Observ. No. 169. 
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extracted, which might easily be 
effected by the simple operation of 
two or three fractures of the skull. 
Thus, not only will the destructive 
passions be prevented from exercis- 
ing themselves, but the mind, having | 
them completely rooted out, will 
have more leisure to cultivate the 
more amiable and benevolent ones. 
_ Having thus, sir, endeavoured to 
trace the beneficial effects of Cranio- 
logy in a variety of cases, and to 
obviate the only objection to it which 
scems worthy of notice, I have only 
t@ recommend my strictures to the 
consideration of your correspondent. 
And I request him, immediately on 
receiving them, carefully to search 
his cranium for the organs of can- 
dour and liberality; and, if he find 
them in the least degree developed, 
I have no doubt that he will apolo- 
gize, in a subsequent Number of your 
Review, for his ungenerous reception 
of a system the grandest and the most 
important that was ever: submitted 
for the melioration of mankind. 
Iam, sir, &c. 
A WOLF IN SHEEP'S 
CLOTHING. 


i 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
WueEn I was lately at Paris, I met 
with a work entitled, “ Campagnes 
de Buonaparte en 1812, 1813, et 
1814, traduit de l’Allemand, par M. 
Breton de la Martinicre;”—a work 
which, although it contains many offi- 
Cial statements, is evidently partial. 
But what made it an object of curi- 
Osity to me, was to see the quotation 
in it from Massillon’s sermon on 
human glory ; because the friends of 
Bonaparte were struck with the pa- 
rallel in his character, and suppress- 
ed the edition. The passage is as 
follows':— 

“ Tout ce que lui paroitra glori- 
eux, deviendra /egitime: il regardera 
Er. 








26 Idolatry encoutaged at Ceylon. 


les momens d’un repos sage et ma- 
jesteux, comme une oisiveté hon- 
teuse, et des momens qu’on derobe a 
sa gloire: ses voisins deviendront 
ses ennemis, des qu’ils pourront de- 
venir sa conquéte; ses peuples eux- 
mémes fourniront de leurs larmes et 
de leur sang la triste matiere de ses 
triomphes: il épuisera et renversera 
ses propres états pour en conquerir 
de nouveaux: il armera contre lui 
les peuples et les nations: i} trouble- 
ra la paix de l’univers: i se rendra 
célebre en faisant des millions de mat- 
heureux. Quel fleau pour le genre 
humain! et s’il y a un peuple sur la 
terre capable de lui donner des 
éloges, 2/2 n’y a gu’a lui souhaiter un 
tel maitre.”’—Petit Caréme, Sermon 
pour la Dimauche de la Passion. 
lam, &c. 
CLERICUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue following is an extract from a 
Jetter dated Candy, 29th April, in. 
serted in the Ceylon Gazette of May 
3d, and copied in the General Even- 
ing Post of Nov. 12, 1815 :-- 

‘*] shali now give you the particu- 
lars of tiie ceremony of replacing the 
sacred relic, which took place last 
Monday. About one o’clock it was 
intimated to Mr. D’Oyley* that the 
procession was approaching,when he, 
attended by Mr. Wright and myself, 
left the palace on foot and proceed- 
ed towards the entrance of the town 
to join it. On our arrival we were 
met by the high priest and chiefs, 
who appeared delighted at this mark 
of resfiect to their religion.’’......** The 
sacred relic was taken from off the 
elephant’s back by two servants of the 
tempie, whose mouths were covered 
for the purpose of preventing their 
breath from contaminating the object 
of their worship. After this the 


* « Collector of Columbo, John D’Oyley, 
lisq.” Court Calendar. 1 do not find the 
mame of Wright under the head Ceylon. 


[ Jan. 


chiefs, attended by their priests, re- 
tired within the 4 Phare Mr. D’ Oy- 
ley, Sc. being invited to enter, which 
(we) did, first taking off our shoes: 
after a few complimentary words, 
Mr. D’ Oyley intimated that he wished 
TO MAKE AN OFFERING TO THE 
TEMPLE in the name of his Excellency 
the Governor, and would retire to 
bring it. After a short interval, he 
returned and firesented as an offering 
to the temple,a most beautiful musical 
clock which was sent out during the 
government of General Maitland.” 


tases “ When, as if by magic, this — 


little machine was put in motion, the 
expressions of delight by both priests 
and chiefs exceeded all belief. Seve- 
ral other smaller customary offerings 
were made.”’ 

Now, sir, if the above extracts con- 
tain truth, we can no longer be sur- 
prised that men should be found who 
are hostile to the propagation of the 


Christian religion in India. We — 
have here an account of Englishmen, ~ 
servants of the crown, not only sanc- 
tioning idolatrous processions and © 


worship by their presence, but actual- 


ly joining in an act of idolatry by prre- — 
senting an offering in a heathen tem. ~ 
file. And the transaction is the more © 
worthy of notice, as being done, ac- © 
cording to the statement, zn the name — 


of his Excellency the Governor. 


Now, however expedient it may © 
be to guarantee to conquered nations 
the possession of their religion and — 
laws, it can never be necessary to — 
join an idolatrous people in their acts © 
of worship, in order further to gain © 
their good will; and surely no other 
motive can be assigned for such con- © 
duct, unless we suppose that our” 
countrymen have indeed renounced © 


their religion. 


The piece of machinery, too, ap- — 
pears to me to be an ill-judged = 
present (call it only by that name) 
to a superstitious people, as by their | 
manner of receiving it, we cannot! 
wonder if, in their ignorant state, the 
clock itself should be made an ad- * 
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ditional object of adoration. At all 
events, the conduct of the parties 
present ought to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, for itis entirely out of 
the question to suppose that they 
were authorized in it by our govern- 
ment at home. 

Iam, &c. 


CLERICUS DAMNONIENSIS, 


i ae 


For the Christian Observer. 


HYMNS. 


VIEW OF DEATH. 


On Saviour of the faithful dead ! 
With whom Thy servants dwell, 

Tho’ cold and green the turf is spread 
Above their narrow cell! 

No more we cling to mortal clay, 
We doubt and weep no more, 

Nor shrink to tread the darksome way 
Which Thou hast trod before. 


Tis hard from those we love, to go, 
Who weep beside our bed, 
Whose tears bedew our burning brow, 
Whose arm supports our head : 
When fading from the dizzy view, 
I sought their forms in vain ; 
The bitterness of death I knew, 
And groaned to live again. 


*Tis dreadful when the accuser’s power 
Assails the sinking heart, 

Recalling ev’ry wasted hour, 
And each unworthy part. 

Yet, Jesus, in that mortal fray, 
Thy blessed comfort stole, 

Like sunshine in an autumn day, 
Across my darkened soul. 


When soon or late this feeble breath 
No more to Thee can pray, 

Support me thro’ the vale of death, 
And in the darksome way. 

When cloth’d in fleshly weeds again, 
I wait Thy dread decree, ‘ 

Judge of the world, remember then 
That Thou hast died for me. 


PATIENCE. 


Ou God who madest earth and sky, 
The darkness and the day, 

Give ear to this Thy family, 
And help us when we pray. 


For wide the waves of wickedness 
Around our vessel roar, 

And heavy grows the pilot’s heaft, 
To view the distant shore. 


The cross cur Master bore for us, 
For Him we fain would bear ; 

But mertal strength to weakness turns, 
And courage te despair. 


Have mercy on our failings, Lord, 
Our sinking faith renew ; 

And when Thy sorrows visit us, 
Oh send Thy patience too ! 


SPRING. 


WHEN spring unlocks the flowers 

* To paint the laughing soil ; 

When summer’s balmy breezes 
Refresh the mower’s toil ; 

When winter holds in frosty chains 
The fallow and the flood ; 

In God the earth-rejoices still, 
And owns her Maker good. 


The birds that wake the morning, 
And those that love the shade ; 

The winds that sweep the ocean, 
Or lull the drowsy glade ; 

The sun that from his amber bower, 
Rejoices on his way ; 

The moon and stars, their Rulee’s state 
In silent pomp display. 


Shall man the heir of nature, 
Expectant of the sky— 

Shall man alone, unthankful, 
The voice of praise deny ? 

No, let the sun forsake his course, 
The seasons cease to be— 

Thee, Maker, shall we yet adore, 
And, Saviour, honour Thee. 


The flowers of spring may wither, 
The fruits of summer fade, 
The winter fall untimely, 
The birds forsake the shade, 
The rivers fail, the ocean’s tide 
Unulearn his old decree, 
But, Lord, in Nature’s dying hour, 
Our love shall cling to Thee. 
R, 


PSALM XIX. 


Tuy glory, Lord, the heavens display ; 
Thy work the firmament declares : 

The circling change of night and day 
The message of Thy wisdom bears. 


That message needs nor voice nor sound 
To spread its tale of power abroad : 

Light’s silent march alone, around 
Proclaims to all the worlds their God. 


High ’mid those worlds, the giant force 
Of yon bright sun, Thy might obeys 

Thy word impels his morning course, 
Thy word recajs his ev’ning rays. 
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Forth from the chambers of the night 
He rushes to his glad career, 

And spreads thro’ all the paths of light 
The splendours of his welcome year. 


Thus rising in a brighter morn, 
In cloudless majesty sublime, 
The Sun of Righteousness shall dawn 
Thro’ heaven, thro’ earth, thro’ space and 
time ; 


And, scatt’ring broad the piercing gleam, 
O’er worlds, around, above, beneath, 

The Christ of God, the living Beam 
Shall brighten all the glooms of death. 


SECOND PART. 


9 Saviour, Life, and Love, and Light, 
Pour on my heart thy quickening ray, 


{ Jan. 


And give Thy peace to ev’ry night, 
And hea’ven’s own dawn to ev’ry day. 


O cleanse me from the sins, unknown 
‘To my own proud and careless eye ! 

O, pitying, hear the conscious groan 
(Awakened guilt’s full agony) ! 


And save me from the deeper stain 
Of wild presumption’s rebel will; 
And save me from the last worst reign 

Of sin, once guell’d, but victor still. 


O, let each thought, each look, each word, 
Each path in joy or sorrow trod, 
Be pleasing in Thy sight, O Lord, 
My Hope, my Strength, Redeemer. 
God, 
‘yo & * 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reasons for establishing a Registry of 
Slaves in the British Colonies: be. 
ing a Refiort of a Committee of the 
African Institution, Published by 
Order of that Society. London : 
Hatchard. 1815, pp. 118. 


I? is much to be wished that some 
persons competent to the task would 
write a ful] and impartial history of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
No single event is more curious or 
important. The same generation of 
men heard the first promulgation, 
and have witnessed the final triumph, 
of the great principles of mercy and 
justice which form the charter of 
freedom to the unnumbered nations 
of Africa. Sentiments which, in the 
recollection of every man of mature 
are, were derided, even in the sanc- 
tuary of liberty and science, as the 
visions of fanatics, have now been 
solemnly adopted into the great code 
of National Law by all the states of 
the civilized world. Never was a 
contest more arduous, nor a victory 
more complete. Yet when the histo- 
rian of this great revolution had, in 
the course of his narrative, arrived 
at the present period, he would close 
his volume with a strange union of 
exultation and alarm, After record- 


Ing successes surpassing the hopes 
of the most sanguine, he would per- 
ceive that the final deliverance of 
Africa had not yet been accomplish- 
ed.—T wo nations in the centre of 
the Christian world still sanction a 
system which they have concurred 
to reprobate as merciless and inhu- 
man.—In the Western Hemisphere 
every maritime state of Europe vet 
holds in bondage the natives of Africa 
or their descendants. The colonies, 
which have so long been the disgrace 
of one continent, and the bane of the 
other, remain without a reformation 
or even a visible change in their do- 
mestic system. Whatever motives 
once prompted the proprietors of 
land in those settlements to encour- 
age the desolation of Africa, still 
operate with undiminished force. 
Prohibitory laws may have abridged 
the resources of guilt, but they have 
not destroyed the inducement to the 
commission of it. With sucha scene 
before him, the writer whom we have 
imagined would doubtless close his 
labours with an earnest warning 
against a premature and indolent 
security. Whilst the Slave Trade 
is either publicly tolerated, or pri- 
vately carried on; while any means 
of openly resisting, or secretly 
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evading this great law of nations are 
yet unobstructed ; while the tempta- 
tion or the power to violate it exists; 
so long the hopes of humanity are 
unfulfilled, and its labours unfinish- 
ed.* 

It has been the peculiar advantage 
of the Abolitionists, that the leaders 
in their controversy have been emi- 


nently fitted for that high station. 


They have been accomplished states- 
men, learned in the theory and prac- 
tised in the artsof government. Men 
of this class are distinguished by 
nothing more than their aversion to 
equivocation in the statement of their 
principles, and to compromise and 
half measures in their course of con- 
duct. From the first day of that ever- 
memorable contest, Mr. Wilberforce 
in this spirit declared, that he aimed 
at nothing short of the utter extinc- 
tion of the Slave Trade. The aboli- 
tion of it, by an Act of the British 
Parliament, was proposed as the first, 
in time and in importance, of the 
measures which he contemplated ; 
but, assuredly, it was never for an 
instant represented by that eminent 
character as the single end of his ef- 
forts. After many a_ hard-fought 
day, this great act of national justice 
was performed. But the leader in 
that conflict was too well acquainted 
with the world to be ignorant of the 
general inefficacy of penalties and 
mere Jegal prohibitions. What the 
British Parliament had forbidden 
to be done, he therefore next en- 
deavoured to render impracticable. 
Knowing that multitudes estimate 
the moral character of actions mere. 
ly by the words used to describe 


* Some of our readers may suppose that 
such a history as we have desicerated has 
already been supplied by Mr. Clarkson. It 
is, however, to be observed, that his history 
does not reach to the present time, and that 
it is remarkable, chiefly for the earnest and 
natural warmth of heart which it manifests, 
and for the strange redundancies and still 
stranger omissions, and, above all, the ex- 


; travagant egotism with which it abounds. 


them, the Abolitionists procured the 
enactment of a law declaring the 
trade in slaves to be a felony. Ap- 
prehending that, under the protec- 
tion of foreign flags, the West-ludian 
seas would still be covered with 
African traders, they laboured with 
unwearied diligence to procure the 
concurrence of other Staies in the 
condemnation of that traffic. Not 
content, however, with these pre- 
cautions, they now propose to take a 
further security against the same 
dreadful evil. The plan which, in 
its present Report, the African In- 
stitution has submitted to the public, 
is only, as is well known to those 
who have attended to these discus. 
sions, one of that series of measures 
which has long been contemplated 
for the same general purpose—the 
entire suppression of the trade in 
African Negroes. 

But is not this danger imagina- 
ry? Is it possible to shew either that 
an illicit importation of slaves actu- 
ally exists at present, or will proba- 
bly exist hereafter ? In answering 
this inquiry, the natural course 
seems to be, first, to consider what 
is probably true, and then to ascer- 
tain what Is positively attested. A 
very little direct evidence, i sup- 
port of any assertion which is in it- 
self easily credible, will be suffi- 
cient to induce the most perfect con. 
viction of itstruth, On the contrary, 
testimony the most distinct, consist- 
ent, and circumstantial will seldom 
enforce belief when advanced in sup- 
port of any very improbable narra- 
tive. On which side, then, does the 
presumption of truth lie in the pre. 
sent case ? Is it or is it not reasona- 
ble to believe, that since the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade any consid- 
erable number of African Negroes 
have been imported into our West- 
Indian islands ? 

From that period, nine years have 
elapsed, and in the interval there has 
scarcely been a State in Europe 
whose flag would not have afforded 
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a legal protection to a slave cargo. 
If any.person, therefore, wished to 
evade the law, his intentions would 
not have been defeated from the want 
of fit and ready instruments. A ship 
under the colours of Spain, with a 
crew and supercargo of the same 
nation, might on any day, since the 
year 1807, have been fitted out on 
British account at Cadiz, for avoyage 
to the African Coast and the West 
Indies, with scarcely the possibility 
of detection. On her arrival in Afri- 
ca, no hindrance would arise to ob- 
struct the operations of slaving. The 
cessation of the direct British trade 
would give to such an adventurer a 
sort of monopoly in the African 
market, and his purchases would 
therefore be made with unusual 
economy anddespatch. In the sub- 
sequent voyage of the same ship to 
Cuba, or Porto Rico (lawful ports of 
destination), she would still encoun- 
ter no impediment. The course of 
her voyage would bring her within 
hail of the shores of our colonies, at 
many points accessible by boats, 
remote from the habitations of pub- 
lic functionaries, and frequented only 
by the planter and his gang. Here 
then isa market, in which, with lit- 
tle risk, a slave trader may sell his 
human cargo, Now, is it at all im- 
probable that he will seek a market 
so apparently inviting ? Does it re- 
quire much evidence to prove thata 
merchant will eagerly traffic in a 
commodity which, witha very slight 
danger of loss, he can buy in one 
country where its price has fallen, 
and sellin another where its value 
has largely increased ? 

In sucha transaction, the Spanish 
trader, and the purchaser in the 
West Indies, if not also the British 
merchant, must concur. The two 
last of these would violate the recent 
and solemn laws of their country, 
would expose themselves to the risk 
ef heavy penalties, and commit an 
act which all men would now concur 


{ Jan. 


to reprobate as barbarous and un- 
christian. Is not, then, the appre- 
hension of these consequences sufhi- 
cient to deter the most daring from 
the commission of the offence? That 
the terror of punishment and infamy 
will often restrain those who know 
no other fear, is unquestionably true. 
If it were not so, human legislation 
would be an idle mockery. Yetthe 
efficacy of penal laws, upon the con- 
duct of those who acknowledge no 
higher and more generous obliga- 
tion, is by no means certain. Now, 
with respect to the crime of slave 
trading, one thing is quite clear, that 
not only the great mass of society 
in the West Indies, but a large num. 
ber of persons in this country, con. 
sider it as no crime at all. Nine 
years have not ¢lapsed since they 
proclaimed this opinion loudly and 
earnestly. In the Parliament of 
Great Britain this doctrine was sup- 
ported by advocates of high rank 
and great public consideration. In 
the Colonial Assemblies not a soli- 
tary voice was raised to oppose it. 
In addresses, in speeches, in votes 


and resolutions, the Slave Trade was | 


there justified, nay, applauded, as an 
excellent scheme for mitigating the 
horrors of African bondage. The 
same things are not said now, it is 
true. No man who should adopt, and 
promulgate as his own, the opinions 


of the late Council and Assembly of © 
Jamaica on this subject, would find | 
admittance into decent society. But | 
why suppose this silence the result 7 
of conviction? For what reason are | 
those, who, under the constraining — 
power of an Act of Parliament, and © 
the no-less-constraining force of pub- | 
lic opinion, depart from the profes- | 
sion of faith of the West Indian legis- | 
latures, entitled to unreserved credit? | 
Has any argument been advanced © 


since the year 1806, which had not 


been reiterated before? Haveany new 
facts been discovered, or hasany new | 
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time ? If we give these men credit for 
the sincerity of their past professions, 
what motive, except the dread of 
punishment, can now prevent their 
continuance of the practice they so 
lately defended and extolled? How 
far, then, is this fear likely to operate ! 
Just so far as the law can be enforced 
with vigilance and rigour, Like any 
other felon, the slave trader will cal- 
culate the means of detection and his 
chance of escape, and will act accord- 
ingly. Now, in the transaction we 
have supposed, there may be two par- 
ties to the offence ; the British owner, 
and the West Indian importer. 

The first of these persons must be 
a moderate proficient indeed in the 
base arts of simulating papers, if he 
suffers a fragment to appear in the 
ship’s documents to betray his interest 
in the cargo. ‘To the master and 
mariners of the vessel it would per- 
haps be unnecessary to divulge so 
important a secret: but even if it were 
not, the commerce of our country 
was, alas !,so long degraded by a sys- 
tem of audacious perjury, that they 
who can stoop to such practices will 
how never want inventions to conceal, 
and fit instruments to perpetrate, the 
most extensive schemes of illegal 
profit. 

In the West Indies the chance of 
detection or of punishment is still 
more remote. So long as the testimo- 
ny of Slaves is rejected (under what 
pretext of law we know not) in the 
colonial courts, felonies and crimes of 
every order may be committed by 
White Men, in their presence, with 
impunity. So long as the presump- 
tion of slavery attaches to every Ne- 
gro who does not carry with him the 
evidences of his freedom, the wretch- 
ed African captive himself will labour 
under all the fatal consequences of 
that presumption. Even could he 
find an opportunity in which to state 
his wrongs, a magistrate to hear, or 
language to express them; yct, asa 
slave, he would be unable to main- 
tain an action for the recovery of his 
freedom, or to give evidence in any 
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criminal prosecution which might be 
instituted against the person by wnom 
he had been purchased. 

Consider also by whom the sup- 
posed offender, if discovered and ac- 
cused, is tobetried. By judges and 
a jury of his brother-colonists—~men 
who, as usually happens in those 
small communities, are connected 


‘with himself by family ties or by local 


interests; men, also, who have so 
lately united to defend in public the 
very practice which constitutes the 
offence -of the supposed culprit, and 
who may too often be subject to the 
suspicion of similar delinquency. In 
this situation, is the chance of detec- 
tion, of accusation, or of conviction, 
very formidable ? Is it sufficiently so 
to restrain men who, by their own re- 
peated avowal, acknowledge on this 
subject no restraint of conscience ? 

So far, therefore, it does not appear 
that an illegal importation of slaves 
into the West Indian Islands is an 
event highly improbable in itself. 
The same conclusion will not less 
clearly follow from a short review of 
the interior condition of those settle- 
ments, 

There is no state of society which 
forms so perfect an anomaly among 
civilized nations, as that which exists 
in the West Indies. The relation of 
master and slave, as it obtains there, 
was never known in modern Europe, 
nor in any part of the continent of 
Asia: the forms and principles of 
their internal government resemble 
nothing with which history has made 
us acquainted, The character of the 
White population, the political and 
moral condition of the free People of 
Colour, the mode of husbandry, the 
nature of the interest which the occu. 
pier holds in the soik, and the corpus 
of written and unwritten law promul. 
gated or recognised by their legisla- 
tures, are all utterly unprecedented. 
Whether they have done wisely in 
thus departing from the beaten paths 
of law and policy, or whether the 
habits of thought and action which 
they have struck out for themselyes 
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are more or less prudent and gene- 
rous than those of their European 
ancestry and kindred, few amongst 
us know or care to inquire. The 
manners, the polity, the arts of New 
Zealand, of Cairo, of Petersburgh, of 
Philadelphia, who cannot describe ? 
But where is the man whocould give, 
or the audience who would listen to, 
any account of the state of Barbadoes, 
Surinam, or St. Vincent? Nothing 
certainly can be more natural than 
this. ‘here is no one, profound or 
frivolous, who is not eager to extend 
his knowledge of the character of his 
fellow-men, In a faithful delineation 
of the manners of a Parisian, or a 
Hottentot, a few will find matter for 
deep reflection, and every one a 
source of amusement and interest, 
‘There is one link only in the chain 
which excites no attention: man ina 
state of absolute domestic slavery is, 
to those who devote their days to 
amusement or to speculation, quite 
uninteresting. With nothing to hope, 
and therefore with little to fear ; go- 
verned neither by interest, by passion, 
by ambition, nor by affection ; exhi- 
biting neither the lawless daring of 
savage life, nor the amenity and grace 
of polished society ; the slave is an 
object of curiosity with two Classes of 
persons only—ihose who seek to 
mitigate his misfortunes, and such as 
are led by their avocations to study 
the market prices of their fellow- 
creatures. 

A state of ignorance thus natural 
would be a matter of litthe concern, 
if we considered only the interests of 
science. But when it is remembered 
how fatally this general darkness 
protects the abuses necessarily inhe- 
rent in any system of domestic slave- 
ry, nO humane man will think ita 
slight evil. It is the glory of the 
age, and especially of the country, in 
which we live, that no considerable 
innovation can take place, without the 
concurrence of the great body of the 
people. But this benefit is not enjoy- 
ed without some important compen- 
gations. Too often fundamental prin- 


| Jan, 


ciples are to be taught, when the 
period for applying them to practice 
has arrived; and reasoning the most 
cogent fails to convince, because men 
have few grounds in common, from 
which to deduce their arguments. 
In all discussions which relate to the 
condition of our slave colonies, this 
inconvenience is very sensibly felt. 
Men reason respecting them upon 
analogies which have no foundation 
in truth, and therefore give an easy 
credit to assertions the most falla- 
cious. A greater service could not 
be rendered to humanity, than to 
exhibit to the world a minute picture 
of the state of the Negro population 
of the West Indian islands, of their 
legal disabilities and actual condition. 
But there is perhaps only one man in 
this country, who, from an union of 
professional studies and personal ex- 
perience, is in poasession of the ma- 
terials from which such a delineation 
could be made. 

It is no inconsiderable advance 
in any controversy, when the dis- 
putants on either side have arrived 
at apy one common conclusion of 
fact. In the  abolition-question, 
there was one such ground of argu. 
ment which, as far as we remember, 
was conceded on all sides: no 
one doubted that the stock of 
slaves was not regularly maintain- 
ed by natural increase. Very dif- 
ferent solutions of the cause of this 
deviation from the ordinary course 
of nature were advanced, and prac- 
tical inferences the most opposite 
were deduced from it. The fact 
itself, however, was loudly pro- 
claimed by the West Indian party. 
They asserted, that, from inevitable 
Causes, a very great inequality ex- 
isted, amongst their Negroes, be- 
tween the number of the sexes; 
that the females were compara. 
tively few, and the births conse- 
quently very rare in. proportion to 
the extent of the adult population ; 
and they inferred the necessity of 
a continued importation to sup. 
ply the waste of the existing stock. 
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Mr. Wilberforce and his followers, 
on the other hand, advanced a differ- 
ent solution of the same phenome- 
non. They contended, that the nu- 
merical inequality of the sexes was 
greatly exaggerated ; that the negro 


© race, like all other inhabitants of tro- 


pical climates, was naturally prolific 
toa great degree ; that their decrease 
in the West Indies was to be ascrib- 
ed to the disuse of marriage, to the 
consequent profligacy of manners, to 
inattention to the health of pregnant 
women, to insufficient food, and to 


“4 extreme and murderous agricultural 


labour, They insisted that all these 
abuses afforded an adequate explana- 
tion of the continual diminution in 


a the numbers of siaves; that the faci- 
> lity with which a planter could sup- 


ply by importation the waste of his 
gang exposed him to a continual 


temptation to commit those enormi- 


ties by which their numbers were re- 
duced ; and that as long as buying 


* continued to be a cheaper means of 


recruiting the stock than breeding, 


+ so long the slaves would be prema- 


turely worn down to the grave. 
The conclusion they drew from 


ithese premises was, that measures 


should be adopted by Parliament for 
the effectual prevention of the exter- 
nal supply ; and, as the first and chief 
of these measures, that the Slave 
Trade should be declared illegal. 
Nothing, we think, can be more just 


Mthan thisreasoning ; yet, without some 
attention, the accuracy of it will not 
be fully perceived. 
mestic servitude, men have never 
been known to maintain their pum- 


in a State of do- 


bers, so lone as their loss could 
be supplied by foreign importation. 
Every one who cultivates land by the 


Wmanual labour of others must main- 
tain on his estate such a number of 


able-bodied labourers as may be suf- 





Biicient for the various purposes of 


agriculture. If he hires freemen, 
he will engage with such only as are 
strong and active. If he purchases 





@slaves, he will, for the same reason, 


Christ. Obsery. No. 169. 
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select men in full health and in the 
prime of life. In neither case will 
he wish to encumber himself with 
the young, the aged, or the decrepid. 
The master of slaves is not, however, 
at liberty wholly to decline these bur- 
dens. As he assumes to himself all 
the rights, so he incurs many of the 
natural obligations, of his bondman, 
and among them the duty of support- 
ing his infirm parent or helpless off- 
spring. His obvious policy, there- 
fore, is to avoid these burdens as far 
as possible: in other words, it is his 
interest that the females on his estate 
should not bear children, and that the 
active Jabourers should not, by the 
progress of years, become helpless 
supernumeraries, If his humanity 
forbids him to prevent the propaga- 
tion and longevity of his slaves, his 
interest forbids him to promote it. 
He may perhaps abstain from mur- 
derous severities, but he will hardly 
exert any tender or watchful care to 
create or keep alive incumbrances 
on his own property. 

“ The comparison is shocking be- 
tween the management of human 
creatures and that of cattle ; but be- 
ing extremely just, when applied to 
the present subject, it may be proper 
to trace the consequences of it. At 
the capital, near all great cities, in 
all populous, rich, industrious pro- 
vinces, few cattle are bred. Provi- 
sions, lodgings, attendance, labour, 
are there dear; and men find their 
account better in buying the cat- 
tle, after they come to a certain 
age, from the remoter and cheaper 
countries. These are consequently 
the only breeding countries for 
cattle ; and, by a. parity of reason 
for men too, when the latter are put 
on the same footing with the for- 
mer. ‘Lo rear a child in London, 
till he could be serviceable, would 
cost much dearer than to buy one of 
the same age trom Scotland or Ire- 
land, where he had been bred ina 
cottage, covered with rags, and fed 
on oatmeal and potatoes, ‘These whe 
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had slaves, therefore, in all the richer 
and more populous countries, would 
discourage the pregnancy of the fe- 
mules, and either prevent or destroy 
the birth. The human species would 
perish in those places where it ought 
to increase the fastest; and a perpe- 
tual recruit be wanted from the poor- 
er and desert provinces. Such a con- 
tinued drain would tend mightily to 
depopulate the state, and render great 
cities ten times more destructive than 
with us; where every man is master 
of himself, and provides for his chil- 
dren from the powerful instinct of 
nature, not the calculations of sordid 
interest. If London, at present, with- 
out much increasing, needs a yearly 
recruit from the country of 5000 peo- 
ple, as is usually computed, what 
must it require, if the greater part 
of the tradesmen and common peo- 
ple were slaves, and were hindered 
from breeding by their avaricious 
masters ?”—Elume’s Essays, vol. I. 
pp. 405, 406. 

Such is the general history of po- 
pulation, in a country where manual 
labour is usually performed by slaves. 
This reasoning applies with peculiar 
force to the state of the West-Indian 
colonies. 

Of all the sources of private reve- 
nue In this country, the profits of 
agriculture are the least precarious. 
No man can calculate with so much 
reason, on a regular and permanent 
income, as the proprietor of land. In 
the West Indies, the case is very 
different: the culture of the soil is 
there a commercial speculation more 
hazardous, probably, than any of the 
other cowntiess forms of adventure 
which the trading spirit of this great 
mercantile empire has devised. A 
sugar plantation is an establishment 
of great magnitude, and of a very 
costly nature: of this the Negroes 
form the most valuable part. But it 
is also provided with cattle, imple- 
ments of husbandry, mills, and other 
buildings, which, from the destructive 
effects of the climate, must frequently 
he renewed or repaired ata heavy 
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expense. [or this purpose, mecha- 
nics of every description are main- 
tained on the estate: to these are to 
be added medical attendants, drivers, 
white overseers or book-keepers, and 
a manager, The cultivator has not 
to pay the wages of labour, but he is 
compelled to import from foreign 
markets provision and clothing for 
his slaves; and he must erect and 
maintain huts for their residence. | 
For every species of manufacture, 7 $ 
down to the meanest utensil of com. 7 t 
mon life, he is dependent on other a tC 
countries, and he therefore consumes a al 
them at a price enhanced by the | U 
freight, and other incidental expenses —Cv6E 
of carriage and importation. The | € 
soil which he cultivates is eminently | © 
capricious. It demands unremitting ~ ° 
vigilance, and great experience and | ™ 
skill. But after all that art can ac. ¥% &S 
complish, many successive seasons | !5! 
often pass away without producing a — th 
crop sufficient to replace the expen. | UC 
ses of cultivation. The population 7 J¥ 
of the West-Indian Islands them. | 
selves, Consume only a very incon. | *° 
siderable proportion of their own sta.) 7. 
ple commodity. The real market is” the 
in Great Britain; and the planter, ) °Y! 
therefore, in addition to his other § 2 
burdens, has to pay the freight and § St@ 
charges of shipping his sugars to this § "I 
country. When arrived at their} St 
place of destination, his produce has § “at 
still to incur the risks of a market for 
incessantly fluctuating, and mus Ph 
frequently be warehoused for a long Ev 
period of time, in the prospect of ¢@ /Mt¢ 
future advantageous sale. » per 

For all these reasons no man caig ©°U 
engage in the business of planting § ™4§ 
who has net at command .a larg? alte 
ready -money capital. Without such™ 5™: 
a resource, he could neither stock °°? 
his estate, manufacture his suga VQ 
nor maintain himself during the long D&T 
period which must often elapse beg 2UC 
fore he receives any returns fromm Sob 
Europe. But as men of large cag ™U 
pital seldom care to quit the comm Pat 
forts of residence in England, a dé 
pursue a toilsome occupation unde™ 4nd 
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© mense majority of the West-indian 


’ 
inde 


a pestilential climate, they who en- 


gage their fortunes in these specula- 
tions very rarely superintend them in 
The proprietors of an im- 


plantations cultivate them on funds 


) borrowed from the merchants of Bris- 
' tol, Glasgow, Liverpool, or London. 


These loans are secured by mort- 
gages of their lands and Negroes ; 
and as an additional consideration for 


' such advances, the borrower engages 


to consign the produce of his estates 
to the person by whose capital they 
are maintained. If the planter is 
unfortunate, or his lands unproduc- 
tive, the merchant Is forced gradually 
to extend his suppiies till they have 
equalled or exceeded the whole value 
of the pledge. A contest then com- 
mences for the possession of the 
estate, and this dispute not seldom 
issues in the bankruptcy of both of 
the contending parues, The planta- 


' tion and slaves are then sold under a 


judicia; process to some new adven- 
ture’, Who, in his turn, runsthe same 


» course of borrowing, insolvency, and 


ruin. This is the ordinary history of 
these transactions, There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions : occasionally, 
and under very favourable circum- 
stances, a West Indian plantation 
repays its expenses with the most 
usurious interest; and a few abun- 
dant crops have sometimes created 
fortunes which princes might envy. 
These are the prizes in the lottery. 
Every man is playing a game full of 
interest and hazard. Ruin and per- 
petual banishment frem his native 
country on the one hand, and princely 
magnificence on the other, are the 
alternatives before him. In the 
smaller islands at least, the planter 
considers himself as in a state of 
Me paid exile, for which he is to be 
hereafter indemnified by a life of af- 
fluence and splendour in England. 
Sober industry, and the patient accu- 
mulation of regular profits, form no 
part of his systemof conduct. He is 
a debtor involved in embarrassments, 
and an adventurer immersed in spe- 
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Culations. He lives in an endless 
vicissitude of hopes and fears, of 
financial expedients, and legal chi- 
canery. 

There is no code of morals, how- 
ever lax, which does not reprobate 
the character of a gamester. All 
men admit, that his habits tend to 
harden and brutalize the heart. Now, 
if the practice of braving desperate 
risks of fortune is alone sufficient to 
create these propensities, need it be 
doubted that a more determined 
ferocity of mind will be cherished 
by him whose hazardous pursuit of 
wealth can succeed only by exacting 
incessant labour from his fellow-men. 
He who, under the pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties, rigidly respects the 
rights of others, has no lesson of self- 
denial more arduous to learn. But 
to expect that such forbearance should 
be shewn to those who are wholly at 
our mercy, and by the oppression of 
whom we have a prospect of escape 
from our difficulties, is much more 
than ordinary experience of human 
virtue will justify. Nowthe West 
Indian (we speak generally; there 
are doubtless many exceptions, espe- 
cially in the larger islands), is at once 
a gamester and insolvent. If his 
gains can be secured, or his distres- 
ses avoided by the sufferings of his 
slaves, he acts only as other men in 
similar situations act, by inflicting 
those sufferings upon them.° It is 
no uncharitable imputation to sus- 
pect that if his interests are opposed 
to theirs, he will pursue his own. 
There is no reason why very strong 
temptation should not have the same 
power over him as over other men. 

From this view of the course of 
West Indian agriculture, the follow- 
ing inferences appear to follow : 
first, that they who engage in it are 
seldom in circumstances sufficiently 
prosperous to afford their slayes the 
maintenance necessary for their health 
and comfortable support; secondly, 
that the planter’s scheme of life fre- 
quently requires a great sacrifice of 
future benefit, in the hope of present 
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gains ; thirdly, that this sacrifice must 
frequently be made at the expense of 
the strength and lives ofthe Negroes 
on his estate ; and lastly, that in the 
view of such adventurers, the impor- 
tation of the necessary number of 
full grown field-labourers will obvi- 
ously be preferable to the slow and 
less certain eer arising from their 
natural increas ‘The general con- 
clusion is, ‘in at the great body of 
West Indian planters are exposed 
to a constant temptation to discou- 

rage the natural propagation of their 
slaves, by insufficient food and exces 
sive lsbour, and to supply the waste 
by importations from Africa. 

We recur then to our former gene- 
ral position, the probability of the 
growth of an illegal Siave Trade. 
The case is shortly this. In the colo- 
nies, and in this country, there is a 
large body of persons, planters, mer- 
chants, ship- owners, and mariners, 
who conceive they have a deep and 
permanent interest in the conune. 
ance of this traffic; who by their own 
avowal are withheld by no scruples 
of conscience from embarking In it, 
who can be restrained from such 
speculations by nothing but the fear 
of detection ; and who, by artifices 
that are obvious and casy of execu- 
tion, may evade that danger. 

The apprehension of an extensive 
violation of the existing law, under 
such circumstances, is surely no idle 
or unreasonable fear. 

Presumptive evidence, however, it 
may be argued, is often an unsafe 
guide. We proceed, therefore, to 


[ Jan. 


of a future supply of slaves from Af- 
rica, than by that of preventing pre- 
sent violations of the abolition laws. 
The clearest proof of the fact of 
illicit importation would, doubtless, 
be the judicial conviction of the 
smugglers, A lower, though still a 
very convincing, evidence would be 
the open, though extra-judicial testi- 


West Indian islands, in legislative or 
other public acts. A similar declara- 


tion by the negro population, or by . 


the imported captives themselves, 
would also supply a proof of great 
weight. Now we admit that we can 
produce no such evidence, 

The want of judicial convictions and — 
of fudlic statements of the practice, — 
elther by the White, or the Coloured, 


population of the islands, we con- 4 
ceive, however, to be perfectly consis- 7 


tent with the open, notorious, and fre- 
quent violation of the Abolition Law, 


put on iad at the badd of Nevis. 
In that colony, the number of slaves | 
is stated* to be 9326; ; the number of | 


White inhabitants, men, women, and © 
Only one person © 
in nineteen, therefore, is competent | 
to give evidence in a court of jus- | 
is conse-— 


children, only 501. 


tice. ‘Vhe slave trader 
quently quite exempt from all risk | 
of conviction from the evidence of 


the great mass of the population ol | 


the colony. Besides, Nevis con- 
talnst 16,720 square acres of land; 
and in this extent of country, thell 
smuggler must be inexpert indeed, 


consider the nature and amount of if he does not carry on his trade out! 


the positive testimony which is offer- 
ed in proof of the existence cf an 
illegal Slave Trade. But while we 
do this, we are far from admitting 
that the strength of our cause depends 
on the amount of the evidence by 
which an actual importation of slaves 
into the colonics may be substan- 
tiated. ‘The measure of a Registry 
Bill is imperiously called for, no less 
by the necessity of cutting off all hope 


of sight of the privileged five hun-| 


dred. Suppose, however, the fact) 


to be otherwise, and that he should) 
land bis cargo in the very harbour 
of Charlestown, the capital of the 
settlement, he would Gnd the mass 


even of the White population dispos: 
ed to favour his attempt, rather that 


* See House of Commons papers, printed} 
12th July, 1815, p. 154. | 
+ Ibid, 4 
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to prevent and punish it. But some 
reliance, it will be said, may be 
placed on the public functionaries of 
the island. Whothen is thecollec- 
tor of the customs, by whom the 
offender is to be prosecuted? The 
Rev. Lockhart Gordon, well known 
in this country asthe chief actor in 
the tragical story of the unfortunate 
Mrs. Lee. Before what judges 
yould the offender betried? Before 
the assessors of the same Rev. gen- 
tleiman, who himself graces the bench 
of the supreme civil and criminal 
courts of that island. Such is the 
judicial establishment of Nevis: and 
since the acquittai of Mr. Hug- 
gins,* the temper of the juries of 
that settiement has not been wholly 
unknown in England. That con- 
victions of slave traders in due course 
of taw suouid not have taken place 
there, may therefore be readily ac- 


counted for, without supposing a per- 


fect absence of guilt Their impu- 
nity, indeed, assured as we are that 
numerous Importations have actually 
taken place, is one strong ground of 
passing the present bill.—The Coun- 
ciland Assembly would, however, 
it may be thought, enter a solemn 
and public protest against so shame- 
less an Inactivity in the officers of 
public justice. If there are any 
who entertain such an opinion, they 
probably have not been informed 
that, within a few years, an act was 
passed by this legislature imposing a 
tax of 500/. currency on the emanci- 
pation of a slave; that since the date 
of the acquittal of Huggins, several 
of the jury who pronounced that ver- 
dict, have been elected into the colo- 
nial assembly, so as toform an ac- 
tual majority of its members ; and 
that the same well-known character 
possesses, in the election of that body, 
an authority precisely anaiogous to 
that exercised by the dukes of Nor- 
folk in the nomination of burgesses 
for the independent borough of 
Arundel. Such is the aristocracy 
The lower ranks are 


* See our Vol, for 1811, p. 431. 
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composed of such persons as over- 
scers, hucksters, clerks, retailers 
of spirits, &c. who in Nevis, as in 
other places, are dependent on their 
superiors, adopt their feelings, and 
labour to conciliate their kindness, 
Itis not then, we think, reasonable 
to expect from such a society any 
loud or earnest denunciation of an 


illegal Slave Trade, or even to hope 


that the majority of those who com- 
pose it should not actively co-operate 
in the crime. 

That the party aggrieved, or those 
of his own complexion, should not 
meke their complaints heard by the 
world, ws still less strange. To 
whom are such representations tobe 
addressed? In what manner are 
these poor beings, confined to their 
owner’s estates, ignorant of Euro- 
pean languages, trembling under the 
cart-whip, and waiched with sleep- 
less jealousy, to unite in complaints 
against their oppressors? And even 
if they could, it would not avail. 
The testimony of a slave, or even of 
an alleged slave, would not be heard 
in any West-Indian court. 

We quote Nevis merely as an 
example. Its constitution and its 
policy, its laws and society, are not 
to be distinguished, but by slight and 
immaterial shades, from those of 
the neighbouring islands. The «b- 
sence, in such communities, of con- 
victions and public avowals of an ille- 
gal Slave Trade, allowing it to exist, 
may therefore be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

The Report before us furnishes 
an illustration of this remark, which 
is too apposite to be omitted. 


** About thirty years ago, a man was bold 
enough to inform, in one of the most im- 
portant and most polished of the Leeward 
Islands, in a case of prohibited importa- 
tion. He was immediately seized, tried 
publicly by a self-constituted court, con- 
victed of the foul offence of being an in- 
former, ,and sentenced to tarring and 
feathering, and perpetual banishment. 
Accordingly, in contempt of his privileges 
asa White Man, he was stripped to the 
skin, covered with tar and feathers, and 
carried, with a drum beating the Rogue’s 
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March, at mid-day, through all the streets 
of the town; no magistrate or peace-ofhi- 
cer daring or choosing to interfere. He 
was next put on board an American ship 
then passing the harbour, and carried off 
as a convict to the distant island of Jamai- 
! ea, from whence he could not return to his 
; home without going first to North Ame- 
a rica He had the hardihood, neverthe- 
ri less, ina few months to return; called on 
i the government for redress; andthe At- 
| torney-general was ordered to prosecute 
the judge of the mock tribunal, and the 
immediare executioners of the sentence. 
He did so, with much zeal, for the honour 
of the government; but tu no effect. Not 
a witness but the prosecutor himself could 
, be found to depose to facts which one half 
! of the free population of the island had 
seen; and the jury, some of whom could 
probably have confirmed him as eye-wit- 
nesses, chose to disbelieve him, and found 
averdictof nor Gutrry. The man who 
ie had been kept in gaol for his security 
zi during the prosecution, was glad at the 
a al end of it to become a voluntary exile for 
Bf life. After such an example, it will hard- 
“win. ly be thought that prosecutors are easily 
+ his found ina West-Indian island, upon laws 
so unpopular there, as the acts for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade.” p 24. 
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4 In this unavoidable absence of the 
| highest kind of evidence of the fact 
.ofan illepai Slave Trade, we revert 
to that inferior kiad of testimony of 
| which we are in possession. | 
a * The first casc we shall state, is 
Bn that of Charles, a Negro-boy, who, 
= in the year 1814, was smuggled into 
b= the island of St. Christopiers. By 
Ses, the humane exertions of Dr. Hamil- 
oe top, a physician, who had recently 
Ap come to reside in that island, the 
| boy was discovered and liberated, 
the after a servitude of several months. 
oy The purchaser of the lad was then 
Mi indicted for felony, before the Court 
ih. of King’s bench and Common Pieas 
hi for the colony, under Mr. Broug- 
ham’s Act. The illegal importation 
was distinctly proved, but it was jus- 
tified on the plea that the importer 
| ah had been actuated solely by a humane 
| 

| 





‘i solicitude for the boy’s hafifiness. It 
¥ | was proved, however, that this phi- 
y Janthropist had punished the object 


wg of his tender mercy with fifty lashes 
i of the cart-whip, for having eaten 
a some biscuit which he found in his 
Wi 
hh, a 
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master’s house. The jury, how- (7% 
ever, acquitted the prisoner; and || 
Dr. Hamilton, the prosecutor, was /~ 
compelled, by threats of tarring and 4 
feathering, and even of assassination, | 
precipitately to quit the island in |~ 
which he had become an established 
resident.* : 
Secondly, In anewspaper publish- || 
ed in the island of St. Croix, several |” 
years ago, an advertisement will be 
found with the signature of Mr, Du 
Bois, the collector of customs in that 
island, (then under the British 
government,) stating as a notorious 
fact, that a iarge number of slaves 
had been illegally imported, and © 
offering rewards for the discovery of 7 
the offenders. a 
The African Institution, in their 7 | 
present Report, refer to documents © | 
in their own possession, as containing 7 
evidence of various recent illegal ~ 
importations. We have thought it — 
our duty carefully to inspect those — 
papers, with the perusal of which we — q 
have been favoured. It is unfortu- : 
nate that, without a violation of good ~ E 
faith towards the writers, their 7 
authority cannot at present be pub- — ju 
licly quoted. They are men, how. a P 
ever, whose names would add great | pi 
weight totheir testimony ; whohave * le 


a 


a, 


ea} 
= A 


Ustees 
pant 








pete in the West Indies, singu- 7 ac 
lar opportunities of observation; and|/) be 
who are themselves well knownin | un 
the societies in which they reside as | co 
men of rare sagacity, uprightness, | isl: 
andlearning. In these importations, | thi 
Nevis, tne island we have already/@ arc 
cited as our example, has had her’ or 
full share. y nel 










This documentary evidence, we/§ thé 
trust, will, ere long, be communi-¥ mq 
cated to the world. In the meanig@ to 
time, we pledge our own veracity tai 
to our readers, which, we think@ gar 
they will not question, in full@ la 
corroboration of the statement madeg gu 
on this subject in the Report arg 
The letters which we have inspect the 

* The papers containing the statemen wit 
of this case are in the possession of ti Cru 
African Lnstitution. @ Vo 
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> ed contain proofs the most ample, 
precise, and convincing, that within 
the last four years, and especially in 
the year 1814, the practice of smug- 
) gling Negroes has been carried on to 
~ « considerable extent in several 
islands. hat there have been no 
convictions for such offences, under 
- | Me. Brougham’s act, is true : a phe- 
1 nomenon, however, not very strange, 


ee 


Bk 


€ | in Nevis for example, where a Mr. 
u | Huggins rules the Assembly, and 
at = = Mr. Lockhart Gordon presides on the 
h a Bench; nor in St. Christophers, 
1s | where the purchaser of the Negro 
=§ | Charles was acquitted; norin Anti- 
id gua, where, at the bidding of his 
of 4 master, a slave is, in the face of day, 

subjected to the tortures of the chain 
sir | gang, and that for years even without 
its 9) the form of a judicial inquiry ; and 
ng | where a regulation has been lately 
ral = adopted by the corporation of the 
it | capital of the island, forbidding the 
yse |) burial of free persons of Colour in 
we | consecrated ground,and setting apart 
tu- || a place of interment for felons and 


sod | free Negroes. 









cic §  #$Not only the temper of White 
ub- | judges and juries, however, but the 
ow. particular mode of this illegal traffic 
reat | protects those whoengage in it from 
ave = legal punishment. ‘his system is 
ru-/@ accurately detailed in the Report 
and|| before us. Thedirect African trader 
nin 4 unships his victims in some foreign 
le as | Colony, frequently in the Swedish 
ress, | island of St. Bartholomew. From 
ions, | this depot, as occasion offers, they 
eady)@ are removed by night in droghers, 
| her’) or small coasting vessels, to the 

4% neighbouring British colonies. Here 
, we@ they are put on shore in districts the 
nuni | Most remote from the two or three 
meatiag towns which these settlements con- 
racity™, tain, and immediately placed in the 
thinkg gang of some secluded plantation. If 
. full landed in other places, they are dis- 
made@ guised as sailors or passengers, and 
eport are soon absorbed into the muss of 
spect? the black population * There is in 


* These precautions are adopted more 
with a view to elude the vigilance of our 
cruizers, than from any danger of interrup- 
7) tion from the colonists; 


atemet! 
1 of ti 


Nevis a man whois weli known to 
act as a general consignee to such 
adventurers, and who is growing 
rich by the commissions he recelves 
on these felonious transactions, 

These however, it may be said, 
are insulated cases. The slaves 
introduced may be few in number, 
and bear an imperceptible propor- 
tion to the existing stock. Any fact 
shewing a frequent and copious intro- 
duction of African Negroes would 
much more conclusively prove the 
necessity of further prohibitory regu- 
lations, Fortunately for the argue 
ment, the Report before us furnishes 
an answer to this objection also. 


= 


“ There is a colony in which the copious 
aci...' introduction of slaves, by contraband 
means, is not only reported on good autho- 
rity, but may be demonstrated from public 
facts, officially attested, more conclusively 
than by many convictions. 


“In Trinidad, by the last official returns 
prior to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
the number of slaves did not exceed 20,000, 
being but a small increase from 185, when 
their numbers are stated by Sir Wm. 
Young, trom returns of that date, to have 
been 19,709. The intermediate loss by an 
excess of deaths beyond births must have 
nearly equalled the whale numbers import- 
ed, though there can be no doubt that 
these in 1806 and 1807, had been unusually 
large. Nevertheless, from the Ist of Jan. 
1808, when legal importation from Africa 
ceased, the sluve-population there appears 
to have rapidly increased. ‘The returns of 
1810, being 20,729, and for 1811, 21,288. 


“In the following year preparations 
were made by his Majesty’s Government 
for registering, in public, books of record, 
the names and descriptions of all the slaves 
in the island, for the important purposes of 
precluding the illicit increase of their 
numbers. An order of the King in Coun- 
cil for establishing such a registry was 
passed on the 26th of March, 1812, and in 
the year 1813 biank books for containing 
the registry were preparedin this country, 
and transmitted to the island; it having 
been found that books proper for the pur- 
pose could not be procured on the spot. 
From inattention to the returns of the lat- 
ter years, or from their not having then 
been received by Government, it was at 
that time computed that the numbers to be 
registered would not exceed 17,000 or 
38,000, and the register books were there- 
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fore fitted to contain not more than 20,000 
names and descriptions of slaves. Long 
after their arrival, and when the returns 
were for the most part made, the regis- 
trar, an intelligent gentleman, long resi- 
dent inthe island, supposed that the num- 
bers would not exceed that amount, and 
that his books would consequently contain 
them, 


What was the result? The books were 
found insufficient; new delays were con- 
sequently incurred ; additional books were 
sent from England; and by the month of 
December 1813, when the orginal regis- 
tration was completed; no less than twen- 
ty-five thousand seven hundred and seven- 
teen slaves were found to be returned on 
oath, with their names and descriptions, 
as owned and resident in ‘Trinidad, and 
were registered accordingly.” p 27. 


From all these premises we think 
that we are entitied to infer the 
reality of a large importation of Ne- 
groes into the West-Indian Islands 
since the Abolition of the Slave 
‘Trade. Butin submitting to Pariia- 
ment a measure for rendering such 
an evasion of the law impracticable, 
we by no means think that itis neces- 
sary to establish that fact. Legisia- 
tures act, to prevent as well as to 
remedy evils, —to obviate an apparent 
danger, not less than to cure a pre- 
sent mischief. If, therefore, we can 
ut present shew that a contraband 
Slave. Trade is likely to arise here- 
after, we are entitled to demand of 
our lawgivers some adequate secu- 
rity against a mischief so formidable. 
itis a supine inactivity, and not a 
prudent hesitation, to omit, on such 
a subject, any reasonable precaution. 
Even the mere probability of a future 
violation of the Abolition Acts might 
be shewn to be an enormous resent 
evil. Such a prospect is unveiled 
to the eyes of the West-Indian plan- 
ter quite as distinctly as to those of 
an English Legislator. But the anti- 
cipations which fill the bosom of the 
latter with anxiéty will produce a 
very different effect on the mind of 
the former. If excessive lavours 
should wear down his gang, or 
if insufficient feod more slowly un- 
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dermine their strength, there is a, 
resource open to him by which he 
may hereafter recruit his stock. If 
to secure the fruits of a season unusu- 
ally abundant, extreme and perni- 
Clous €xertion, night work, and Sab- 
bath-day labours become necessary, 
the planter perceives that he can 
pursue his hazardous vocation with- | 
out the risk of a loss quite irrepara- [7% , 
bie. When an American war raises a. ' 
the price of food, or a bad sugar ‘ 
market diminishes his ability to pur- | 7 , 
Chase it, the consequent waste of 7 y 
r 
( 





life is notan evil which admits of no 
remedy. Atrica, he knows, will in 
future, as in times past, supply the — 
consumption of the West-Indies; | ~ h 
and he, therefore, in pursuance of (© 





his ancient system, prefers the im- rs 
portation of active men fromthatdes — f 
voted continent, to the expense of 7 
rearing at home helpless and unpro- 7 T 
fitable infants. oF 

A settled conviction, in the mind 7 7 
of the master, that no supply of la- | i 
bourers can possibly be procured, is 7 7 


the fuundation of all real amelioration — 

in the condition of slaves, in whatever 7 

country slaves are employed. q 
Such are some of the many cala. 7 7°”! 





mities which a contraband trade in @ bes 
African Negroes, or even the hope wnt 
of such a supply, would inflict on | ¥® 
the present stock of slaves in our 

colonies. But what language can 7 ng 
describe the endless forms of 9 'Y! 
wretchedness with which the mise- © Afr 
rable captives themselves would be ~ the 
visited ? The trade which was for- will 
merly carried on in the face of day 7 ¥€ 
afforded its victims some slight © C 
mitigation of the horrors of their — Ord 
condition. The dealer in slaves | ©Sta 


then frequented the society of other 4 nida 


men without infamy, if not without he 
reproach. He had still some repu- @4re 
tation to forfeit, and had not wholly the 
ceased to respect himself. The ves- | pRep 
sels sent to Africa were fitted out by @P°&y 
men of large capital, who had the) 
means of providing whatever was / 
necessary to supportthelives of their © 









Negroes, and the brutality of the 
masters of ships, as well as the ava- 
rice of their owners, was in some 


© degree restrained by parliamentary 
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- enactments. Yet still the history ofa 


passage to the West Indies was a tale 
at which the heart of every man who 
heard it revolted. With what a 


| dreadful addition, then, of calamity 
' must not the same voyage be attend- 


ed, when smuggling slave ships cross 
the Atlantic ! An African smuggling 
yessel, conducted by a band of needy 
rufans, scorning alike the laws of 
God and the opinions of men, with 
neither property to maintain nor 
hearts to pity their victims, would 
exhibitaspectacle over whichidemons 
mightexult. Still, however, there isa 
far wider field, which an illicit Slave 
Trade would overspread with horrors. 


~ The unnumbered tribes which people 


the great continent of Africa would 


” again become a prey to the miseries 
) from which they have been rescued. 
” Treachery in its most terrific shape, 
savage and unpitying wars, pillage, 
” rapine, and slaughter—every malig- 


nant passion, and every form of 


” wickedness, would again desolate that 
) unhappy land. For such horrors who 
} would not wish to see an adequate 
cure? Against such risks who would 
*) not desire to take a sufficient securi- 
. "}ty ? How far the remedy which the 
> African Institution has proposed to 
the consideration of the Legislature 
will, if adopted, attain these objects, 
we now proceed to inquire. 


On the 28th of March 1812, an 


i ‘Order in Council was passed for the 
establishment, in the island of Tri- 
Snidad, ofa general Registry of Slaves. 


The details of this measure, which 


Hare very voluminous, will be found in 


the Appendix to the Seventh Annual 
Report of this Society. Nothing 
beyond the general outline of it need 
be stated in this place. 
Within one year from the promul- 
hrist. Observ. No. 169. 
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gation of the order, every proprietor 
in the island was required to make, on 
the same day, to a public office creat- 
ed for the purpose, a full return of 
the number of his slaves ; in which 
the names, ages, and stature of each 
were to be specified. These were 
denominated the or‘gina/ returns, and 
the record of them the original Re- 
gistry. An exact compliance with 
these regulations would, it is evident, 
furnish a perfect enumeration and 
description of all the persons within 
the colony, who, at the time at which 
it might be made, were in a servile 
condition. Deaths and births, enfran- 
chisements, and importations from 
other British settlements, would, 
however, continually be changing the 
numbers of this class of society, and 
the original Registry would conse- 
quently become erroneous. Annual 
returns, therefore, were directed tobe 
made by all the proprietors, specify- 
ing, upon oath, with similar minutee 
ness of description, every slave who 
had been added to their stock since 
the latest return; and certifying in 
what manner every diminution in 
their numbers had taken place. 

The Registry, when completed, 
was to form the sole evidence, in all 
judicial proceedings, of the servile 
condition of persons resident in Tri- 
nidad, or of the right of property in a 
slave. Onevery question of slave or 
free, the production of a copy of the 
Registry, certified under the handsof 
the proper officer, was made to be 
essential tothe proof of the master’s 
title. The absence of such a Registry 
was declared to be conclusive evi- 
dence of the freedom of the assert- 
ed slave. 

Provisions were introduced for 
remedying involuntary errors in the 
return ; to protect the rights of in- 
fants, lunatics, and married women, 
and of persons claiming a future or 
reversionary interest ina slave. It was 
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obviously equitable that they should 
not suffer by neglects in completing 
the Registry which they were una- 
ble to prevent. 

Exaet duplicates were to be trans- 
mitted to the Colonial Office in Eng- 
land of all returns, whether original 
or annual. 

The Registrar himself was not al- 
lowed to possess any slave. 

No suit, instituted under that order 
by any person claiming his liberty 
against a pretended owner, was to be 
barred on the ground of the alleged 
servile condition of the plaintiff or 
prosecutor; and the evidence of in- 
different persons, being or alleged to 
be slaves, was to be admitted in all 
actions or prosecutions commenced 
under the Order in Council, subject, 
however, to all just exceptions to 
their credit. 

Such was the general substance of 
the Trinidad Order. By subsequent 
orders of the king in council, the 
same system was extended to St. 
Lucie and to the Isle of France. The 
African Institution now proposes to 
establish, by an Act of Parliament, 
similar Registries in every dependen- 
cy of the British Crown “in which 
there exists any slave population. For 
this purpose a bill was brought into 
Parliament by Mr. Wilberforce at the 
Close of the last session. 

How such a measure is adapted to 
correct the evils we have noticed is 
therefore the first subject for consi- 
deration. 

The efficacy of the law will depend, 
of course, upon the accuracy with 
which it may be carried into execu- 
tion. No regulation, however, we 
conceive, could have been more skil- 
fully framed to avoid the danger of 
fraudulent or careless deficiencies. 
Yn the first place, the Registrar him- 
Self, whose emoluments will be de- 
rived from fees payable on the re- 
turns, and which are proportioned to 
the number then found in them, has 
a motive to scrutiny and exact inves- 
tigation on which considerable reli- 


ance may be placed. But further, as 
the law would give to every person 
omitted in the Reyistry, a right of 
action for the recovery of his free- 
dom, and as the Registry would in 
that action furnish the. plaintiff with 
conclusive evidence in favour of his : 
demand, no reasonable doubt seems to 7 « 
exist of the general punctual obser- 7% s 
vance of the order, ms 
Suppose, then, an illegal Slave | 7 ] 
Trade to be carried on with an island #7 p 
in which a Registry has been estab- 7 ti 


lished.—The imported Negroes, if 3 o 
omitted in the annual return, would, % d 
by that omission, acquire the means 7% e: 
of asserting and obtaining their de- | 7% le 
liverance ; and the smuggler would | @ th 
have violated the law, not only with- | to 
out advantage, but withthe mostex- 7 fo 


treme risk of detection. Or should the 7] hi 
asserted owner tender to the Regi- 7% ch 
strar for insertion the name of the © tit. 
Africans he had illegally purchased, 7 A 
he must accompany his return with # po 
a specification, on oath, of the manner |» not 
in which his title had arisen. Now | she 
there are two modes only in which a 7 tot 
right to a slave can, without a viola- Fo los: 
tion of Mr. Brougham’s Felony Act, 7 Mo 
be acquired; namely, by purchase |!" \ 
within the same island, or by impor- 7 tar 
tation from some other British colo- 4 Suc 
ny. Ifthe former title was asserted, 
the want of a corresponding return 
from the pretended seller would at. 
once detect the fraud. If the title by 
importation was insisted on, the ab-/ 
sence of an entry in the books of the 7 
custom-house would, with no less ™ 
certainty, convict the offender. A? 
planter, therefore, holding in bond-~ 
age a new African Negro, would be! 
equally unable, with safety, either to/ 
omit or to insert bis name in the an-| 
nual returns. [n other words, he? loye 





req 
est 


would become a dangerous and use-/ hey 
less ihcumbrance. Smuggling, there- 9? th 
fore, would cease, not only because #’ell 
it might lead to punishment, but be- 9 !S!té 
cause it would produce no substan- ule 
tial advantage. Place 

Bi an 


The planter, however, it may be 
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thought, would evade the difficulty 
by detaining his victim in bondage 
without attempting to register his 
name, and continue in quiet posses- 
sion of his slave from his want of lan- 
guage and opportunity to assert his 
© freedom. Tire sagacity of the framer 
PS of the bill nas anticipated this dan- 
ger. Tree men, as the law now 
" stands, mav possess the most abso- 
, |) lute right of property in a slave by 
{ «| prescription, or by any of the various 

titles under which other real estate 
? or chattels are held. But in Trini- 

dad no species of title is sufficient to 
s | establish the right of the owner, un- 
“+ less the name of his slave appears in 





d= the public Registry. The proprie- 
. tor of an unregistered slave, there- 
.. = fore, could neither sell nor devise 
e | his bondsman ; for of course no pur- 
;- || chaser would be satisfied with any 
e | title not confirmed by the Registry. 
d, | A planter, therefore, who should im- 
th | port illegally an African slave, would 
ey | not only expose himself, as we have 
w  Shewn, to the extreme risk of detec- 


~ tion and consequent punishment and 









‘ Sloss, but he would actually pay his 
ct, Money for the purchase of a property 
se in which he never could acquire any 
sre tranferable or transmissible interest. 
lo. Such transactions need not be much 
»d, (apprehended. 
rng The greater number of West-In- 
‘at dian estates, it is also to be observed, 
by are managed by agents and attorneys, 
abe athe owner residing in England. Per- 
he #80Ns of that description, if accessary 
ess (0 the violation of the existing laws, 
A ete, as we have shewn, very much 
nd- gout of the reach of discovery, and 
be ay, not unreasonably, be supposed 
~ to mrequently to concur in such practi- 
an- accS to gratify the avarice of an em- 
he wployer. But by the proposed Act 
ise- ey are required to make the return 
spe? their own person; and they, as 
usepavell as their principals, are to be 
be- visited with all the penalties of frau- 
lulent statements. Now, in the first 


tan) 


lace, it is probable that the proprietor 
‘Pian estate, however pliable his own 
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conscience, will hesitate in trusting 
his property to the management of a 
man whom he could bribe to commit 
so gross a perjury: and secondly, it 
may be presumed, that few agents 
would, for the benefit of any principal, 
involve themselves in a system of 
felony, perjury, and fraud, so intri- 
cate and so easily detected. 

For all these reasons we confident- 
ly anticipate the total cessation of 
contraband slave trading in our colo- 
nies, whenever the system of regis- 
tration shall have been fully establish- 
ed. Great indeed would be that 
blessing : we should then have a bet- 
ter hope that civilization might ad- 
vance in Africa, unobstructed by the 
malignant influence which has so 
long impeded its progress. In the 
West-Indies, an amelioration, sub- 
stantial and permanent, would miti- 
gate the herrors of a slavery more 
severe and oppressive than any which 
has ever disgraced the history of 
mankind, Selfish interest would then 
become the ally of humanity, instead 
of its fatal enemy; and men would 
Jearn that the humane care of their 
slaves was an essential precaution 
against their own irreparable ruin. 

This is the first and principal ad- 
vantage which the advocates of the 
present measure contemplate. Others 
of less magnitude, indeed, though 
of no slight moment remain to be 
stated. 

1. The British slave colonies con- 
tain, on a moderate computation, little 
short of one million of the natives of 
Africa or their descendants. Of these 
persons, an immense majority are in 
a state of absolute slavery. They 
possess no civil rights. They have 
not, in the case of the most extreme 
and cruel injury which may be in- 
flicted on their character or their 
persons, the power of maintaining 
any suit for the redress of their 
wrongs. Property, the most incon- 
siderable, they cannot acquire under 
any title which secures, for an hour, 
its inviolability. They have no legal 
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protection against an eternal separa- 
tion, whenever the necessities or the 
Caprice of their owners require it, 
from their homes, their wives, their 
husbands, their parents, or their chil- 
dren. A father may mourn over the 
birtia of his offspring ; for he can give 
them no other inheritance than his 
own sad condition of ceaseless bon- 
dage. A husband cannot enjoy the sa- 
cred luxury of conjugal affection; for 
a legal execution may separate him 
for ever from the chosen friend of his 


bosom. Every relation of life is ren- . 


dered insecure, and every generous 
emotionextinguished. Punishments 
the most severe and humiliating are, 
by solemn legislative enactments, 
provided for the slightest offences of 
this degraded caste, Their evidence, 
in all judicial proceedings, is not only 
uncredited but inadmissible. Their 
complexion raises against them the 
presumption of a servile condition. 
For their daily pittance of food and 
raiment, they depend wholly on the 
justice and resources of their master. 
From this dreadful condition they 
can never be emancipated, without 
the payment of an enormous tax ; and 
life presents to them no better hope 
than a refuge in that last sanctuary 
where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest. Over 
these wretched captives, a few Euro- 
peans exercise an unlimited autho- 
rity, legislative and domestic. To 
such beings as Huggins at Nevis, and 
Hodge the murderer at Tortola; and 
to White Men, in whose society these, 
and such as these, have ever found 
a courteous and easy admission ; 
have the people of Great Britain, 
the zealots and champions of free- 
dom, confided the persons and the 
lives of this unprotected race of 
men. Let the lovers of compliment 
eulogize these slave-masters as they 
will; for ourselves, we trust the day 
will never arrive, when their pro- 
éeedings will cease to be watched 
with the most jealous, vigilant, suspi- 
cious, scrutiny. Is it in England, 
where the remotest apprehension of 
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danger to our political freedom ani. 
mates millions to resistance, that they 
who exercise an uncontrolled tyranny, 
civil and domestic, are to pass for 
men above suspicion and reproach? 
Do we “start with indignation,” if 
but a passing breath in Parliament 
seem to invade the iiberty of the sub- 
ject, yet lavish our courtesy upon a 
legislature of slave-drivers ? Such 
are not our feelings, and we plainly 
profess to rejoice in the prospect of 
any regulation, which, if it will not 
render cruelty and oppression im- 
practicable, will at least, by the con. 
tinual exposure of the state of the 
slave gangs, augment the means of 
detection and punishment. 

2. It is among the many opprobri- 
ous peculiarities of the West-Indian 


system, that it has created a legal f- 


presumption in favour of slavery ; so 
that every person in the islands, who 


does not boast a pure European de- f 


scent, 1s, in all judicial proceedings, 
assumed to be a slave, until he can 
prove himself to be a free-man, 
When the importations of African 
Negroes into our colonies commenc- 


ed, and for some years after that pe-f 


riod, it was doubtless the fact, that a 
Black complexion was the certain 
indication of a servile condition. It 
was then probably true, without one 
exception, that every African who 


was found in a British settlement,> 
had been previously reduced by vio-— 
lence to a state of bondage.—Thef 
West Indies possess a written and anf 
Their statute-bookf 
contains the former: usage of anp 


unwritten law. 


origin comparatively modern is the 
sole foundation of the colonial Lez 
non scrifta. English lawyers would, 
we apprehend, vehemently dispute 
the validity of this whole body of tra 
ditionary West-Indian law; but dif 
ficulties of this kind are not much 
regarded in the supreme courts 0 
Jamaica or Barbadoes, Relying ot 
customs which have had their birth 
far within the date of legal memory 
it is the doctrine of those tribunal 
that the offspring of a female sla 
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necessarily inherit the terrible con- 
dition of their mother. Inthe earlier 
times of our colonial history, it was, 
after this principle had been once 
established, probably true, that Mu- 
lattoes, as wellas Negroes, were real- 
ly in a state of slavery. The mix- 
ture of European, with African 
blood, could not vary their condition, 
for that they derived ex farte ma- 
ternd, anda White mother of Mulatto 
children was probably never seen in 
the West Indian islands. If, there- 
fore, manumissions had never been 
introduced into our colonies, or if 
free Blacks had never migrated 
thither from Great Britain or other 
countries, or if a time had never ar- 
rived when the importation of the 
natives of Africa was declared ille- 
gal, it would have been strictly true, 
that a Negro and his remotest pos- 
terity were necessarily slaves, and 
the legal presumption of the servile 
condition of such persons would 
have been fairly supported by the 
real state of the case. 

But the emancipations by pur- 
chase, by grant, and by will, have 
been in use from atime little poste- 
rior to the origin of the Slave Trade; 
and though, during the last nine 
years, it is the admitted fact that 
large numbers of African Negroes 
have been liberated in our colonies 
by the operation of the abolition laws, 
yet, strange to say, the courts of jus- 
tice of every one of the islands con- 
tinue to act on this cruel legal pre- 
sumption, with as little attention tothe 


| case of manumitted and free Negroes, 


as if such a class of society had not 
existed. As the law at present stands, 
ifa White person asserts a right to 
hold his fellow-creature in perpetual 
slavery, the burden of proof lies, not 
on the asserted owner, but on the 
alleged bondsman. He is required, 
at the peril of the most severe per- 
sonal affliction to which men can be 
subjected in this world, to prove a 
Negative ; to shew that he is nota 
slave. In making this proof he is, 


' by another most iniquitous principle 
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of law, excluded from producing, as 
evidence in his favour, the testimony 
of any of that class of society, the 
Black or Coloured slave population, 
to whom alone his right to freedom 
and the grounds of it may often be 
known. In Barbadoes, and tll the 
last two years in Jamaica also, he 
was even unable to summon as wit- 
nesses, the few persons of his own 
complexion with whom alone he can 
ever associate, and on his descent 
from whom his title to liberty fre- 
quently depends. If manumitted in 
the colonies, the loss of the deed of 
enfranchisement would destroy the 
only evidence by which his claim 
could be substantiated. Or should 
he be among the number of those 
recently imported from Africa, and 
restored by the Abolition Act to free- 
dom, his ignorance of the language 
of the country to which he has been 
removed would, of itself, prevent his 
asserting his right to that inestima. 
ble blessing: nay, evenif he were 
born in this happy island, and had 
the unhappiness to visit our West- 
Indian colonies, he would be liable 
to be seized as a runaway; and sold 
into perpetual bondage, for want of 
a deed of manumission which, under 
the circumstances of his birth, he 
could never have possessed. 

Such is the law, and such also is 
the daily practice of British colonies. 
It is not merely the individual Euro- 
pean claimant, but the state itself, 
the Crown of Great Britain as repre- 
sented by the executive government 
of its colonies, which continually 
holds the miserable descendants of 
Africa to this dreadful probation. 
Let any man take in his hands a file 
of Jamaica newspapers, one will 
scarcely be found without numerous 
advertisements to the following ef- 
fect: Whereas , a Man of Col- 
our, who asserts himself to be free, 
has been committed to the public 
gaol of this island underthe Vagrant 
Act: notice is hereby given, that 
unless within days the said 
moe shall satisfactorily freve kik 
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title to freedom, or shall be claimed 
by his lawful owner, he will, at the 
€xpiration of that time, b¢ sold for the 
benefit of the public. This we assert 
to be the exact substance of adver- 
tisements which frequently appear 
in the West-Indian Gazettes ; and 
any man who will take the trouble of 
looking into them, may satisfy him- 
self of the fact. Nor is this shame- 
Jess public insult on national justice 
unsanctioned by law. There is not 
an island in which this course of pro- 
ceeding is not expressly authorized 
in the case of persons taken up and 
committed oa suspicion of being 
runaway slaves; persons, that is to 
say, who are found in any of the 
colonies without a master, and with- 
out the /ega/ proofs of their freedom. 

Nor let it be imagined that such 
cases are merely supposititious, or of 
infrequent occurrence. The Royal 
Gazette of Jamaica itself, the island 
whose pretensions to the character of 
justice and mercy, in its legislative 
acts, are sounded soloudly in ourears;, 
need only to be opened in order to 
furnish numerous cases of the most 
aggravated description. We have 
now before us the file of that paper 
for 1815; and we will give a speci- 
men or two of the evidence which it 
furnishes. On the 20:h May, 1815, 
we find the following specification 
of persons confined in the common 
gaols of the island as runaways :-— 

* George Thomas, an American ; 
says he is free, but has nodocument 
thereof.” 

‘“ Samuel Menderson, a Portu- 
guese Creole, (no mark, &c.;) says 
he ts free; but has no document 
thereof.” 

“ Joseph, a native of St. Domingo, 
€no brand mark, &c.;) says he is 
free: to be detained until he proves 
his freedom.” 

“ William Kelly, a Creole; says 
he is free : to be detained until his 
freedom is proved.” 


“ John Francis; says heisa native. 
of Curocoa, and that he is free, but 


can shew no document thereof, 
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There are marks of flogging on his 
back, which he says he got on board 
the Hebe frigate.” 

“ Thomas “Hall ; ; says he is free.” 

‘“* Antonio Belfour, a Sambo ; says 
he is an American, and ihat he is 
free.” : 

“ David Barrow, a Sambo; says 
he was born at naeenets and that 
he is free.’ 

‘“ Alexander Antonio; says he is 
a Spaniard, and that he is free.’? 

** John Rose, an American Sambo, 
a sailor ; says he is free.” 

* Antonio Moralles, a Creole, of 
the island of St. Thomas; says he 
is free, but has no document there- 
of: came here as carpenter of the 
schooner Sparrow.” 

In the very last paper which ar- 
rived from Jamaica, that of the [8th 
November, 1815, we find the follow- 


ing insertions in the gaol lists ; viz.—, 


** John Dixon, a Creole; says he 
is free, but has no document thereof.” 

“ John Messar ; says he is Tree, 
but has no document thereof.” 

‘* Edward Brian Wardins, a Mu- 
latto Creole ; says he is free, but 
has no other document than a pass, 
signed John Wardins, who says that 
he is his son, and was born free.” 

‘ William Bennet, a Creole ; says 
he is free, but has no document 
thereof,’ 

The Gazette ofeach week exhibits 
similar, and not less numerous, In- 
stances. 
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Here let it be recollected, that ~ 
all the individuals in the above list 
(and these form probably not a | 


tithe of the cases of precisely the © thei 


same nature which have appeared 


in the Royal Gazette of Jamaica, ~ 
during the last year alone,) allege — 


that they are free. 


There is no 7 


contrary allegation: they are not © 


claimed by any one as slaves. 


And | 
yet because they cannot produce @; 


documentary evidence of their free- — 
dom, a species of evidence which 


perhaps they never couid have pos- @ 


sessed, or may have lost, they are, ~ 


after a certain time; by the fiat of the 
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Jamaica Legislature, to be sold to 
the best bideer, precisely as strayed 
horses or mules who have been im- 
younded but not claimed would be 
I ‘ 

sold; and the proceeds of this sale, 
(the price of blood!) after defraying 
the gaol expenses, are to be paid into 
the treasury of the island. Is it pos- 
sible for an Englishman to contem. 
plate such a state of things as this 
without horror: and are we not bound, 
in the sight of God and man, to pro. 
vide an adequate remedy ? 

Now, for this enormous evil, the 
Registry Bill 4as provided an ade- 
quate remedy. By ascertaining the 
servile condition of every man who 
is really a slave, it will protect from 
illegal bondage every man who is not 
so. No other evidence will hereafter 
be necessary or admissible, but the 
certificate of the Registrar, in any 
question of slave or free ; and that 
evidence, from the nature of the case 
itself, will, it is plain, be liable to no 
uncertainty or error. If this mea- 


} sure accomplished no other object, it 
~) would be no slight gain to the colo- 
“7 nists, and to our common country, 
“) that a scheme was found of abolish- 


ing a practice so revolting to every 
feeling of our nature, and so repug- 
nant to every principle of humanity 


FP and justice. 


38. To descend to a much lower, 
though not an unimportant considera- 


© tion, let the benefit be next estimated 


which the absent proprieters and 
mortzagees of West Indian estates 
will derive, from a system which pro- 


Barainst the fraudulent abduction of 
Ftbeir property or their pledge, 
Fthis country, a debtor in possession 
‘45 “Gof his estates, or an agent entrusted 
od “Hwith real property, is restrained from 
ot | 
nd . 


ic “injured by neglect, but is secure 


In 


the practice of any very ruinous 
frauds, by the immoveable quality of 
the property itself. Land may be 


“from destruction. But in the West 
Indies, the planter, or manager, is 


necessarily introsted with the sole 
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direction of the slaves, who form the 
most valuable part of the estate. 
They are at the absolute mercy of 
his brutality or avarice. They may 
be depreciated by insufficient or un- 
wholsome diet, or may be removed 
from the plantation for the purpose 
of sale in some foreign colony. Of 
this gradual but destructive loss, the 
resident in Great Britain may remain 
ignorant until it has become Irreme. 
diable. This danger, it may be 
thought, is imaginary: of its reality 
and extent, let the following fact be 
taken us an example :— 

In the year 1788, M. de Chacon, 
at that time the Spanish Governor of 
the island of Trinidad, published a 
proclamation, offering to all who 
would settle within the limits of his 
government, grants of Jand, and an 
indemnity against the claims of their 
creditors. The consequence, as is 
perfectly notorious, was, that a large 
body of British planters quickly trans- 
planted themselves and their Negroes 
to the asylum thus thrown open to 
them. A large body of the present 
European inhabitants of the island is 
constituied of these bankrupts, who 
at this day have all become honoura- 
ble men, and wortby colonists of the 
island of Trinidad. 

We certainly do not expect, even 
from the representatives of Ferdi- 
nand, any future proceeding quite so 
profligate as this; but it is no unrea- 
sonable strain of suspicion to think, 
that the planters who sought and ob. 
tained this shelter from their creditors 
left behind them, in the British cole- 
nies, others whose notions of integri- 
ty were not much more rigid than 
theirown. Against such perils, the 
Registry Act will afford a gyeut pro- 
tection. The merchant or proprietor, 
in England, will be able, by applica- 
tion at the General Office to be 
established in London, to learn, with 
perfect accuracy, the state of the 
gang. Any unusual diminution of 
their numbers will awaken stispicion 
and inquiry ; and the.depreciation of 
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title to freedom, or shall be claimed 
by his lawful owner, he will, at the 
€xpiration of that time, de sold for the 
benefit of the public. This we assert 
to be the exact substance of adver- 
tisements which frequently appear 
in the West-Indian Gazettes ; and 
any man who will take the trouble of 
looking into them, may satisfy him- 
self of the fact. Nor is this shame- 
Jess public insult on national justice 
unsanctioned by law. There is not 
an island in which this course of pro- 
ceeding is not expressly authorized 
in the case of persons taken up and 
committed on suspicion of being 
runaway slaves; persons, that Is to 
say, who are found in any of the 
colonies without a master, and with- 
out the /ega/ proofs of their freedom. 

Nor let it be imagined that such 
cases are merely supposititious, or of 
infrequent occurrence. The Royal 
Gazette of Jamaica itself, the island 
whose pretensions to the character of 
justice and mercy, in its legislative 
acts, are sounded soloudly inourears, 
need only to be opened in order to 
= numerous cases of the most 
aggravated description. We have 
now before us the file of that paper 
for 1815; and we will give a speci- 
men or two of the evidence which it 
furnishes. On the 20:h May, 1815, 
we find the following specification 
of persons confined in the common 
gaols of the island as runaways :-— 

*“ George Thomas, an American ; 
says he is free, but has nodocument 
thereof.” 

“ Samuel Menderson, a Portu- 
guese Creole, (no mark, &c.;) says 
he its free, but has no document 
thereof.” 

“ Joseph, a native of St. Domingo, 
€no brand mark, &c.;) says he is 
tree: to be detained until he proves 
his freedom.” 

“ William Keily, a Creole; says 
he is free : to be detained until his 
freedom is proved.” 


“ John Francis; says heisa native | 


of Curocoa, and that he is free, but 
can shew no document thereof, 
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There are marks of flogging on his 
back, which he says he got on board 
the Hebe frigate.” 

‘“ Thomas “Hall ; ; says he is free.” 

‘* Antonio Belfour, a Sambo ; says 
he is an American, and that he is 
free.” 

“ David Barrow, a Sambo; says 
he was born at nasienne es and that 
he is free.’’ 

“ Alexander Antonis ; says he is 
a Spaniard, and that he is free.’’ 

*¢ John Rose, an American Sambo, 
a sailor ; says he is free.” 

* Antonio Moralles, a Creole, of 
the island of St. Thomas; says he 
is free, but has no document there- 
of: came here as carpenter of the 
schooner Sparrow.” 

In the very last paper which ar- 
rived from Jamaica, that of the 18th 
November, 1815, we find the follow- 


ing insertions in the gaol lists ; viz.—, 


** John Dixon, a Creole; says he 
is free, but has no document thereof.” 

“ John Messar ; says he is Tree, 
but has no document thereof.” 

‘* Edward Brian Wardins, a Mu- 
latto Creole ; says he is free, but 
has no other document than a pass, 
signed John Wardins, who says that 
he is his son, and was born free.” 


‘ William Bennet, a Creole ; says | 


he is free, but has no document 


thereof,.’’ 
The Gazette ofeach week exhibits 


similar, and not less numerous, in- 
stances. 


Here let it be recollected, that © 
all the individuals in the above list — 
(and these form probably not a 
tithe of the cases of precisely the — 
same nature which have appeared © 


in the Royal Gazette of Jamaica, 


during the last year alone,) allege © 
There is no ~ 
contrary allegation: they are not © 


And ; 


that they are free. 


claimed by any one as slaves. 


yet because they cannot produce ~ 


documentary evidence of their free- 
dom, a species of evidence which 
perhaps they never could have pos- 
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after a certain time, by the fiat of the © 
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+) sure accomplished no other object, it 


© which 


Biveir property or their pledge. 
Bthis country, a debtor in possession 
Hof his estates, or an agent entrusted 
with real property, is restrained from 


7 the practice of any very ruinous 
no 4 
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Jamaica Legislature, to be sold to 
the best bideer, precisely as strayed 
horses or mules who have been im- 
pounded but not claimed would be 
sold; and the proceeds of this sale, 
(the price of blood!) after defraying 
the gaol expenses, are to be paid into 
the treasury of the island. Is it pos- 
sible for an Englishman to contem. 
plate such a state of things as this 
without horror: and are we not bound, 
in the sight of God and Amy to pro. 
vide an adequate remedy ? 

Now, for this enormous evil, the 
Registry Bill 4as provided an ade- 
quate remedy. By ascertaining the 
servile condition of every man who 
is really a slave, it will protect from 
illegal bondage every man who is not 
so. No other evidence will hereafter 
be necessary or admissible, but the 
certificate of the Registrar, in any 
question of slave or free ; and that 
evidence, from the nature of the case 
itself, will, it is plain, be liable to no 
If this mea- 


would be no slight gain to the colo- 
nists, and to our common country, 


“S that a scheme was found of abolish- 


ing a practice so revolting to every 


4% feeling of our nature, and so repug- 


nant to every principle of humanity 
and justice. 

38. To descend to a much lower, 
though not an unimportant considera- 
tion, let the benefit be next estimated 
the absent proprieters and 
mortzagees of West Indian estates 
will derive, from a system which pro- 
vides the greatest possible security 
arainst the fraudulent abduction of 
In 


frauds, by the immoveable quality of 
@ihe property itself. Land may be 
injured by neglect, but is secure 
rom destruction. But in the West 
Indies, the planter, or manager, is 
ecessarily intrasted with the sole 
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direction of the slaves, who form the 
most valuable part of the estate. 
They are at the absolute mercy of 
his brutality or avarice. They may 
be depreciated by insufficient or un- 
wholsome diet, or may be removed 
from the plantation for the purpose 
of sale in some foreign colony. Of 
this gradual but destructive loss, the 
resident in Great Britain may remain 
ignorant until it has become irreme. 
diable. This danger, it may be 
thought, is imaginary: of its reality 
and extent, let the following fact be 
taken us an example :— 

In the year 1788, M. de Chacon, 
at that time the Spanish Governor of 
the island of Trinidad, published a 
proclamation, offering to all who 
would settle within the limits of his 
government, grants of land, and an 
indemnity against the claims of their 
creditors. The consequence, as is 
perfectly notorious, was, that a large 
body of British planters quickly trans- 
planted themselves and their Negroes 
to the asylum thus thrown open to 
them. A large body of the present 
European inhabitants of the island is 
constituied of these bankrupts, who 
at this day have all become honoura- 
ble men, and worthy colonists of the 
island of Trinidad. 

We certainly do not expect, even 
from the representatives of Ferdi- 
nand, any future proceeding quite so 
profligate as this; but it is no unrea- 
sonable strain of suspicion to think, 
that the planters who sought and ob. 
talned this shelter from their creditors 
left behind them, in the British cole- 
nies, others whose notions of integri- 
ty were not much more rigid than 
theirown. Against such perils, the 
Registry Act will afford a gyeut pro- 
tection. The merchant or proprietor, 
in England, will be able, by applica- 
tion at the General Office to be 
established in London, to learn, with 
perfect accuracy, the state of the 
gang. Any unusual diminution of 
their numbers will awaken suspicion 
and inquiry ; and the.depreciation of 
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his property will not take place with- 
out an immediate investigation of its 
cause, 

4. Connected with this security to 
the owners of estates, is an important 
additional protection to the slaves. 
Absentees from the West Indies are 
often utterly ignorant of the real state 
of those colonies. Among them are 
many men eminent for active humani- 
ty, and zealous friends of the African 
race. They have inherited property 
which they have never seen, and have 
adopted the opinions of the agents to 
whom the management of their pian- 
tations is confided. Nothing can be 
more important than to provide such 
persons with official returns, specify- 
ing,with precision, the annual fluctua- 
tions in the number of their Negroes, 
and the causes to which any decrease 
is ascribed. We could mention 
several estates in the Leeward Isl- 
ands on which, during the last few 
years, a diminution in the stock of 
slaves has taken place, for which the 
ordinary course of human life affords 
no satisfactory solution. Englishmen 
happily are not often of a temper to 
tolerate these things; and we are 
persuaded that nothing but a lament- 
able ignorance of the real condition 
of the Negroes, from whose labours 
their incomes have been drawn, has 
induced the great body of English 
absentee proprietors to tolerate them 
80 long. 

Hitherto we have noticed only the 
general outlines of the project pre- 
sented to the world, by the African 
Institution, Fora further develop- 
ment of these views, we must refer 
to the Report itself. On one or two 
points in the proposed Bill, we beg 
to offer. a few suggestions. This, 
however, we do with great diffidence. 
A measure which has been concert- 
ed with so much care has usually a 
dependence of parts which may be 
endangered by subsequentalterations, 
however apparently judicious. 

In the first place, then, it appears 
to us, that there is one case in which 
the emancipation of the slave, in con- 





sequence of his omission in the Re. 
gistry, may be attended with much 

inconvenience. A Negro labouring ' 
under any inveterate complaint, or t 
who is disabled by age or infirmity ¥ 
from engaging in field labours, is an 
incumbrance on the estate of his — 7) P 
His manumission Is to his z 








owner. 
master a benefit rather than a loss; [ fc 
because, with the cessation of his ser- q tc 
vitude, the legal obligation of sup. | 7 al 
porting him expires. Such a Negro, | 7) * 
therefore, might be intentionally .|6hCcrB 
omitted, in order to deliver the plan. | — " 
tation from so useless a supernume- | | ™ 
rary. The justice of this suspicion | 7 uh 
some may be disposed to dispute. | © re 
No planter, it will be said, is so totale | 7 ° 
ly devoid of humanity as to dismiss 7 
a fellow-creature, who, without any [- oe 
wages or recompense, has spent his [~ % 
days in incessant labours, to starve [ - ty 
in his old age, or amidst incurable | - vit 
infirmities ; a horse or a dog deserves | © ale 
and usually receives a better fate. | ae 
—Such a doubt sounds plausibly | om 
enough: but what is the fact? Wej- pi 
answer, that without any one excep: [7 ne: 
tion, every legislature in the West} ate 
Indies has passed laws, reciting the ; ony 
frequency of the custom of either] sae 
abandoning or emancipating such) ee 
persons, and providing against it by|- ao 
compelling the master not only toy” T 
provide for his worn-out slaves,whom} — adie 
he might otherwise turn adrift; but)- my 
in case of his emancipating them, to| } be li 
; ; , > be ii 
pay in some islands 100/, and in Ne- MD open 
vis and St. Christophers 500/. cur)” oe 
rency to the treasury, as a sees ie a 
emancipation. These laws, indeed, as| — pract 
far as they limit the power of manu piaihe 
mission, we quote not to comma liar! 
them. As they are made to apply not] but y 
merely to the case of masters, whol] ‘a Z 
from sordid motives, would eman|- aa 
cipate their useless bondsmen, but} migh 


to all who, under any circumstances) this 
would emancipate a_ slave, they) wer 
prove an enormous and cruel tax o0j7 woule 
manumission, and manifestly havyy dj 
their origin in the poor and_ bast) hace 
policy of preventing the increas)... 3 
of the free Coloured populationgy Ch 
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That they are not really framed with 
the honest purpose of providing for 
the support of the manumitted Negro, 
is clear from hence, that they direct 
the payment of the money into the 
public treasury, and, except in two 
or three islands, contain ne provision 
for appropriating any part of the fund 
to his maintenance, in case of his in- 
ability to provide for himself. But 
still the recital proves, that manu- 


4 missions for the purpose of avoiding 


the cost of maintaining disabled slaves 
were and would be frequent; for 
there is certainly no ground for im- 
puting to these legislatures any habit 
of calumniating themselves or their 
constituents. Now the Registry Act, 
as it is at present drawn, provides the 
means of such manumissions without 
the payment of this tax, and affords 
to a master, what assuredly the fra- 
mers of it did not intend, an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his hard-hearted 
and avaricious propensity. Perhaps, 


| therefore, it would be an useful addi- 


tion to the Bill to impose a pecuniary 
penalty on a master omitting to re- 
turn any slave in an infirm or disabled 
state; the money to be paid to the 
treasurer or some other officer of the 
island, for the benefit of the Negro 


»* omitted. 


The insertion of the lists of per- 


% sonal and plantation slaves, in distinct 
‘4 and separate books, appears to us to 


be liable to some objection. At the 
opening of the Registry, a master of 
slaves might not be in possession of 


an estate; but, as is a very usual 


practice, might live upon the profit 
made by jobding them, a term fami- 
liarly applied to horses in England, 
but in the West-Indies to human be- 
ings, let out to hire. After the com- 
pletion of the returns, the jobber 
might become a planter. Now in 
this case, the original return, which 
would be that ef fersonal slaves, 
would not rightly specify the real 
condition of the siaves. It must 
therefore be corrected, and a new 
list of them opened under the head 
Christ. Obsery, No. 169. 
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of flantation slaves; and a similar 
change from one book to another 
must be made as often as a similar 
change in their condition occurred. 
Great confusion might thus be cre- 
ated. 

Still more effectually to obviate the 
danger to be apprehended, of substi- 
tuting new Captives of the same age 
and appearance, in the place of such 
as might die, it might be prudent to 
require, from the medica! practition- 
ers attending the slaves, an annual 
certificate, on oath, of the deaths 
which had occurred during the pre- 
ceding year, with the times and the 
occasions of them. Such a state- 
ment would not only serve as a check 
on the accuracy of the planters’ an- 
nual return, but would obviously an- 
swer many other most important pur- 
poses. 

Some degree of inquisitorial au- 
thority also might properly be con- 
fided to the Registrar; we mean, 
that he should be required to take 
the examination, on oath, of every 
person alleging himself, or repre~« 
sented to be held in illegal slavery. 
Perhaps even a personal inspection, 
by this officerg of the different slave 
gangs in the colony, on a circuit to 
be made for that purpose, would not 
be unnecessary or impracticable. The 
great danger is not that an illegal 
importation wouid escape detection, 
where a complaint was made, but that 
the sufferer might languish in a re- 
mote district, without the opportu- 
nity of stating his grievances. 

Our readers will observe, that we 
have not hitherto noticed the objec- 
tions which have been made to this 
measure. They, doubdtless, deserve 
attention ; and we should ill dis- 
charge the duty we have undertaken, 
if we omitted the consideration of 
them. At the same time, we think 
there are one or two of the most 
sounding to which ridicule may be 
far more fitly applied, than any seri- 
ous refutation. 

The West-Indian islands will rebel, 
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The American war will be repeated 
on a new theatre, and with renewed 
horrors. 

A rebellion is, doubtless, a very 
formidable thing ; and so thought the 
nation of Lilliput, when overshadow- 
ed by the figure of the sage Lemuel 
Guiliver. But that great traveller, 
taking up a handful of the rebels, 
found means to put a speedy end to 
the sedition. Mr. Huggins certainly 
is a formidable man with his cart- 
whip in his hand, in the market-place 
at Nevis; but will that illustrious 
legislator, and his 500 White bre- 
thren, put themselves in array against 
the battalions who fought at Water- 
loo, or even against a single West- 
Indian regiment? Will the associates 
of Wellington tremble before the 
583 White inhabitants of Tobago ?* 
or, are the 683+ Europeans, in Gre- 
nada, ruling as they do over 20,096 
slaves, likely long to resist the arms 
of Great-Britain ?—But the danger, 
we are told, is from Jamaica. There 
is to be found there a formidable 
population, powerful, and, as the re- 
solutions of their Assembly shew, 
resolute, to resist. Strange indeed 
is the effrontery of such a declara- 
tion! In that island there are { 
319,912 slaves, and about 12,000 
White inhabitants, men, women, and 
children. The whole military force 
whic they could possibly raise, 
would not amount to 2,000 men. Is 
such a puny multitude to intimidate 
this great nation from the pursuit of 
aiiy fit and laudabje design? Or, if 
they had the ludicrous daring to 
make the attempt, would their bonds- 
men lose so fair an occasion of break- 
ing their gailing chains? Is it from 
Jametca, whose slave-masters, but 
ior our daily protection, would have 
the knife at their throats to-morrow, 
that we are scriously to dread resis- 
tunce ? In the case of America, we 
had the whole resident population 
firmiy opposed to our claims. Here 
we have nine-tenths, or rather nine- 


* See House of Commons papers, 
+ Ibid. 


+ Ibid. 
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teen-twentieths, of the population 
imploring our merciful interference. 
Besides, with whom would the con- 
test be carried on? With the plan- 
ters, or their mortgagees, most of 
whom are resident in England? 
With the Beckfords, and Dawkinses, 
and Hibberts, and Mannings, &c. &c, 
&c. whose vassals and dependants in 
the West-Indies wait only the motion 
of their hand to acquiesce in the 
measure when once adopted?! But it 
is idle to pursue this further, 

The weakness of these little com- 
munities will not, however, alone 
justify an interference in their do. 
mestic government. Our right to 
legislate for them must be founded 
on some other basis than our unques- 
tionable ower to enforce the execu- 
tion of our laws. Now, the existence 
of such a right is a very grave ques- 
tion of constitutional law; and, like 
every similar question, must be de- 
cided by recurring to the fontes juris, 
from which all constitutional law has 
been derived. 

The right of the British Parlia- 
ment to legislate for every part of 
the dominions of the Crown, actually 
represented in Parliament, no one 
has ever controverted. 

That this is not a right arising out 
of any positive convention, is plain. 
In the American Commonwealth, 
there was a real formal contract to 
submit to such laws as should be 
passed by Congress, to which every 
free man in that country became, for 
himself and his posterity, a party. 
This is a single case in history. In 
the British, as in every other empire, 
ancient and modern, the great social 
compact of which our forefathers 
spoke at the Revolution, is a tacit 
and implied agreement. It is not 
reduced to distinct and formal stipu- 
lations; nor can any fundamental 
charter of government be quoted, in 
which its provisions are to be found. 
The right to govern rests, it may be, 
upon that contract; but the extent and 
limitations of that right can only be 
ascertained by usage and prescription. 
No other evidence of the terms of the 
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> may be stated as a settled rule, that 
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original agreement can be found, 
What has been the habitual practice 
of the constitution in times past, may 
therefore be legally continued in 
times tocome, The usage itself is 
the best possible proof which could 
be given, that our ancestors had re- 
cognised the legality of such acts in 
the original compact of government. 

An exception of bad times is 
indeed, in some cases, and with 
much caution, admitted. Indaysof 
usurpation and violence, the will of 


_} the strongest usurps upon the settled 


course of law, and the acts of such 


4 days may not therefore be quoted as 


precedents. Thus the proceedings of 


J the Long Parliament would afford no 


vindication to any similar irregula- 
But generally it 


whatever can be shewn to be the 
‘habit of the constitution, is the law 


of the constitution. 


The question, therefore, of the 
Fright of the British Parliament to 


Jlegislate for the colonies, is reduced 
to a narrow compass, 
right, or has it not, been asserted and 


Has sucha 


acted upon in former times! The 


‘Janswer to this inquiry will solve the 
doubt. ' 


We assert then, and are prepired 
Sto shew, thatthe Parliament of Great 
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BBritain has, in many cases, and dur- 
ing a long succession of years, passed 
aws for the regulation of the inter- 
mal government of the Plantations 
ependent on the British Crown ; and 
hat those laws have been received, 
and are now acted upon, without 
omplaint or remonstrance. 

The acts of Navigation are the 
parliest in the statute book which 
Tontain any express regulations as to 
Phe interior government of the foreign 
Tolonies of this kingdom. 

The two first of these Acts* were 
bassed in the 12th and 15th years of 
e reign of Charles II., and not long 
ter the settlement of Jamaica. 
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Though too long to be conveniently 
abridged or abstracted in this place, 
they will be found, on a reference to 
them, to contain very minute direc- 
tions as tothe import or export of 
goods in the Plantations, and nume. 
rows provisions for enforcing within 
the colones the due observance of 
those directions. 

These Acts have been since* fre- 
quently recognised and modified, as 
to the colonies, by a great number of 
subsequent statutes; and in all of 
these later Acts, the principle of 
intervention with the internal legis- 
lature, for the purpose of carrying 
the laws into effect, has been uni- 
formly asserted. 

In the 7th and 8th of William 
IIl., c. 22, an act was passed * for 
preventing frauds and regulating 
abuses in the Plantation trade.” The 
general purpose of this statute is to 
render the Navigation Acts more 
effectual, by the enactment of nume- 
rous provisions for that purpose, to 
be executed within the colonies. 
Some of the clauses of this statate 
are, however, important, as shewing 
the views which were at that time 
entertained as to the general right of 
legislating for our colonies, in cases 
not merely commercial. The 9th 
section is in these term 

** And it is further enacted and 
declared by the authority aforesaid, 
that alllaws, bye-laws, usages, or 
customs, at this time or which here- 
after shall be in practice, or endea- 
voured, or pretended to be in force 
or practice, in any of the said Plan- 
tations, which are in any wise repug- 
hant to the before-mentioned laws, 
or any ofthem, so far as they do relate 
to the said Plantations or any of 
them, or which are in any ways 
repugnant to this present Act, or fo 
any other law hereafter to be made in 
this kingdom, so far as stch laws 
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* 3 and 4 Anne, c. 5, sec.12; 8 Geo. I 
c. 8, sec. 22; 5 Geo. Ill, c. 39, sec. 5; 37 
Geo. III. c. 97, sec. 1, 22; 43 Geo. IIL. ec. 
155, &c. &e. Ke. 
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shall relate to and mention the said 
Plantations, are illegal, null, and void, 
to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever.” 

The 12th scction is as foliows :— 

“ Provided always, that all filaces 
of trust in the courts of law, or what 
relates to the treasury of the said 
islands, shali, from the making of this 
Act, be in the hands of the native 
born subjects of England, or of the 
said islands.” 

The next law of similar import 
which should be mentioned, is that 
ofthe 6th of Anne, c. 30, which is 
entitled * An Act for ascertaining the 
rates of foreign coins in her Majes- 
ty’s Plantations of America, the 
paying or recciving silver coins at a 
higher rate than that fixed by this 
statute.” 

The Act of the 4th of George I., 
cap. 11, “ for the further preventing 
of robbery and other crimes,” is by 
the 9th section “ extended to all his 
Majesty’s Plantations in America.” 

In the reign of George II., the 
right of interference in the govern- 
ment of the colonies, even in mat- 
ters not commercial, was. strictly 
maintained. 

The Act passed in the 5th year of 
that reign, c. 7, entitled “ An Act 
for the more casy recovery of debts 
in his Majesty’s Plantations and colo- 
nies in America,’ makes an ex-farte 
affidavit sent from England equiva- 
lent in their courts to a viva voce 
examination of witnesses between 
the parties. This Act also provid- 
ed, that lands and other real estate, 
and Negroes, in the colonies, should 
be liable to the simple contract-debts 
ofthe owner; but as to the part 
which respected Negroes, it was re- 
pealed by 37 George III., c. 119. 

By the 24th, George II., c. 53, an 
Act was passed to regulate and 
restrain paper bills of credit in his 
Majesty’s colonies or Plantations 
therein named, and to prevent the 
same being legal tenders in payment 
of money. 

By the 4th George III, c. 15, 
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sec. 41, Certain penalties thereby 
imposed, for the violation of the pro- 
visions of that Act, areto be reco. 
vered in any Court of Record or Vice. 
Admiralty within the coiony or Plan. 
tation where the forfeiture may have 
happened. 

This Act, as tothis partofit,adupt. 
ed in the 13th section of the 47th 77 
George Iil., c. 46, the Siave Trade | 
Abolition Act; and by the 49th 
George IIL, c. 107; is extended so 
as to enable the prosecutor to sue for | 7 
the penalties in any court of Record © 
or Vice-Admiralty, near to the colo — 
ny in which such forfeiture shall |—~ 
accrue. & 

Shortly after this Act of the 4th | | 
George iII., the several lax Acts | 
were imposed to which the origin of | 7 
the American war isto be ascribed, 

In the year 1766, Mr. Grenville — 
brought into Parliament the Act (6th) 7 5 
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George III, c. 12,) which has been | — ‘i 
usually quoted by his name, or as) ¥ ‘i 
“the Declaratory Act.” The lan-| 7 o 
guage of that statute was as follows; | 

m 


‘‘ Be it declared, &c. that the colonies |” 
and plantations in America have been, are, | th 
and of right ought to be, subordinate unto # 
and dependant upon the Imperial Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain. and that & 7 ws 
the King’s Majesty, by and with the ad-| f 
vice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons of Great Britain 
in Parliament assembled, had, hath, and of @ mc 
right ought to have, full power and autho-/ | Pa 
rity to make laws and statutes of sufficient” | of; 
force and validity to bind the colonies and! 


people of America, subjects of the Crown} of 
of Great Britain, in all cases whatsoever.”7 9 ‘Tai 
i: one 

The Acts of the British Parlia ae 
ment, during the American war can- mh 
not, perhaps, be quoted as authorie 9 "© 
ties as to the right of this kingdom um 
to legislate for hercolonies. It will) ing 
be more material to consider in what, don 
terms that right was limited, at the], Si 
period when it was the policy of 7ere 
Great Britain to conciliate the colo.) be! 






nists by the most ample concessions) 
which she could make consistentl)) 
with her claim of sovereign autho) gthis 
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9 Should seem, can be collected from 
4 the statute-book to shew that at the 
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The 18th George III, c. 12, 
which was introduced for this pur- 
pose, is thus expressed :— 


“Itis hereby declared and enacted, that, 
from aad after the passing of this Act, the 
King and Parliament of Great Britain will 
not impose any duty, tax, or assessment 
whatever, payable in any of his Majesty’s 
colonies, provinces, and plantations in North 
America, or in the West Indies, except 
only such duties as it may be expedient to 
impose for the regulation of commerce ; the 
net produce of such duties to be always 
paid and applied to and for the use of the 
colony, province, or plantation in which the 
same shall be respectively levied, in such 
manner as other duties collected by the 
authority of the respective courts or general 
assemblies of such colonies, provinces, or 
plantations, are ordinarily paid and appli- 
ed.” p. 105, 


By the 3lst George III., c. 31, 
sec. 46, commonly called the Quebec 
Bill, a similar saving is made of the 
right of imposing duties within the 
colonies for the regulation of com. 
merce. 

It appears from the above state- 
ment, that the Declaratory Act of 
the 6th George III. remains unre- 
pealed, except so far as respects the 
claim of the right of taxation, which 
was fartially abandoned by the statute 
of the 18th George III., c. 12. 

It appears also that, even at the 
moment of concession, the British 
Parliament did not disclaim the right 
of interfering in the interior concerns 
of the colonies ; but that, on the con- 
trary, that right was even then, as to 
One very material point, expressly 
Nothing therefore, it 


time of the American war the claim 
IN question was in any degre aban- 
doned. 

Since that time instances of inter- 
ference have been very numerous. 
See Lord Liverpool’s Register Act, 
26 George III.,c. 60, and especially 
section 21. In the 43d section of 
this Act there is a sweeping confir- 
mation of all the'Acts therein recited, 


most of which contain provisions to 
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be executed within the colonies, and, 
inter alia, the statute 7 and 8 Wil- 
liam III., c. 22, of the ninth section 
of which we have already given an 
abstract. See also the General Free- 
Port Act, 45 George III., c. 57, and 
the various Acts thereby consoli. 
dated ; also the various Acts for 
regulating the trade between the 
Wes: Indies and the United States. 
As Parliament has rarely had any 
motive to make laws for the interior 
government of the colonies, except 
in cases relative to navigation or 
trade, the instances of Acts extend- 
ing to them in other cases are not so 
numerous, nor indeed so easy to find, 
because particular Acts have been 


_ extended to them, in some cases of 


mere municipal policy, by a section,- 
of which no notice is taken in the 
general indexes to the statutes. 

The following instances, however, 
may be given. By the 13th Geo. 
III. c. 14, mortgages of lands in the 
colonies to foreigners are made valid, 
under certain restrictions, notwith. 
Standing the morgagees may be 
aliens ; and inthe 12 Geo. I'I. c. 20, 
as to persois standing mute on their 
arraignment for felony, there is a 
like express extension 

If, then, precedent can ascertain 
constitutional law, the legislative 
right of the mother-country over her 
colonies, with respect to every sub- 
ject of legislation, is unquestionable. 
But a system of government may 
have grown up so oppressive and 
tyrannical as that no usage can justi- 
fy it. The particular practice may 
violate the great essential principles 
of the constitution. Men are bound 
to conform to the laws of their coun- 
try, and for that reason to resist any 
custom, however sanctioned by time, 
repugnant to such of those laws as 
we justly consider to be fundamen- 
tal. Thus, itis stated by the colonists 
to be one of the inviolable principles 
of the English Constitution, that no 
persons shall be subject to a law not 
allowed by their representatives in 
Parliament ; and they quote the 
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American war as a conclusive proof 
at once of the existence of the rule 
and of the danger of infringing it. 
If this reasoning is accurate, by 
whom, we would ask, are laws to be 
made for the government of the Ne- 
gro population of Jamaica? Of every 
twenty-five persons in that country, 
twenty-four are of this condition. 
The Assembly of the island is, in 
fact, the representative body of one 
twenty-fifth part only of its inhabi- 
tants. The rest are, by an eternal 
proscription, excluded from ali share 
in the insular legislature, and from 
all right of voting for its members. 
In England, he who has no- vote to- 
day may acquire a freehold and exer- 
cise his franchise to-morrow. ‘The 
Catholic, against whom the doors of 
Parliament are now closed, may 
at least vote at elections, and, by 
disavowing a profession of faith 
which the constitution regards as 
hostile tothe state, may, at some fu- 
ture time, be numbered among the 
legislators of his country. A Negro 
and his posterity are alone, and for 
ever, excluded. Parliaments in Eng- 
Jand, if not elected by the whole 
body of the people, are at least 
chosen by those who may themselves 
be considered as a fair representa- 
tion of the whole. A West-Indian 
Assembly has no connection of sym- 
pathy or interest the most remote 
with an immense majority of those 
who reside under its control. The 
White inhabitants of Jamaica are 
incompzrably better represented in 
the British Parliament than are the 
Slaves and free People of Colour in 
the Colonial Assembly. No man, 
we are told, may be governed but 
by his representatives; but the 
Creole jurists have not yet informed 
us how, consistently with their 
axiom, they assume the right of 
legislating for free men of a com- 
plexion different from their own. 
Their slaves, indeed, have no civil 
rights—a shocking and disgraceful 
truth !—and therefore no represen. 
tatives are wanting to protect privi- 
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leges which have no existence. A 
fit inference for a tribe of slave- 
drivers! But is this great empire 
to adopt such logic as this froma 
petty band of two hundred, or five 
hundred, or a thousand, or two 
thousand, overseers, carpenters, su- 
gar-boilers, and clerks, headed by 
such beings as Huggins or Hodge? 
On what legislative body, then, does 
the duty of protecting the interests 
of this. class of society devolve ? 
Parliament is the supreme council 
ofthe empire, exercising, not by 
mere prescriptive usage, but by 
obvious necessity, a presiding autho- 
rity over all the dominions and de- 
pendencies of the British Crown, 
To this authority there is, in| most 
ofthe colonies, a limitation co-ex- 


tensive with the rights of the legis- — 
latures established in those settle- ~ 
From their own premises 


ments. 
it is shewn, that the legislative pow- 
ers of those bodies cannot constitu- 
tionally extend over the proscribed 
class of free and enslaved Negroes. 
The conclusion is inevitable, that 
the authority of Parliament is, as to 
that part of the population of the 
islands, entire ; and that it may be 
exercised in the establishment of a 
system of registration, or of any 
other system fit and necessary for 
their protection. 

The five hundred White men, 


aa 





ae 


women, and children in Nevis, or ~ 


the twelve 


thousand in Jamaica, © 


have not, so faras we know, assu- 7 
med the style of distinct and inde- © 


pendent kingdoms. 


Some right | 
of control, for some purposes, they | 


seem to concede to the Imperial 


Parliament. 


The extent of that ¥ 


right, it is true, they have not de- ” 


fined ; but to deny it wholly would © 
be absurd, so long as they claim | 


to form a part of the empire of | 


Great EPritain. 


ferent parts of the same political | 
system the connection is merely | 
nominal, if a power does not reside © 
somewhere to enforce such general 
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laws as the common good may re- ” 


Between the dif- 
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quire to be established, at the same 
time, and with similar restrictions, 
in all the various dominions com- 
prised within its lwcai boundaries. 
The King of Great Britain is also the 
King of Hanover; but there is no 
political union between those parts of 
bis dominions. In the establishment, 
therefore, of any common regulations, 
the States of the one country must 
concur with the Parliament of the 
other. England, Jamaica, and Bar. 
badoes, are constituent parts of the 
same empire. ‘The supreme coun- 
cil common to cach, though locally 
situated in England, imposes there- 
fore, by its sole authority, whatever 
Jaws are necessary for the common 
benefit. its functions, in this respect, 
are not dissimilar tothose of the Ame- 
rican Congress, which regulates the 
common interests of the union, leav- 
ing to the legislature of each state a 
control over the local concerns of 
its own particular constituents. “If 
this were not so, the agents of our 
sugar-islands must be invested with 
the character of ambassadors, and the 
King, Lords, and Commons suspend 
their deliberations till they had nego- 
tiated for the acquiescence of the 
fifteen subordinate legislatures of cur 
colonics, The same body which, on 
that supposition, might have refused 
its consent, might, of course, revoke 
it when granted. In other words, 
the fundamental laws of the state 
would be at the mercy of fifteen re- 
mote and separate colonial assem- 
blies. 

Navigation and trade are, eminent- 
ly, subjects of legislation,with respect 
0 which a common system must be 
adopted throughout all the dependen- 
ies of a maritime state. The Plan- 
ation-trade has, indeed, from the 
parliest period of modern European 

istory, been the subject of most 
nxiowus solicitude to every nation 
hich has possessed foreign settle. 
ments ; and one system of policy has 
cen common to them all. France, 
pain, Holland, Portugal, Denmark, 
pnd Great Britain, haye concurred in 
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the establishment of a monopoly of 
the commerce of their colonies. Our 
own statute-book abounds with Acts 
regulating every branch of this sys- 
tem. It forms, indeed, one of the 
most voluminous and intricate of all 
the titlesof the law of England. Inthe 
‘¢ Treatise of the Law of Shipping and 
Navigation,” published by Mr. Reeves 
in the year 1807, that very able and 
accurate writer has, at great length, 
detailed the various provisions of 
those statutes. Any man who peruses 
the second chapter of his work wiil 
ve Satisfied, not only that the British 
Parliament has uniformly asserted, 
but that the colonial legislatures have 
repeatedly, and in the most formal 
manner, admitted, this right. So clear, 
indeed, is this, that the Council and 
Assembly of Jamaica, and of all the 
West Indian and North American 
Colonies, down tothe year 1815, have 
annually passed laws founded upon 
and giving effect to these statutes. 

Now the trade in slaves, not less 
than any other species of commerce, 
is under the control of Parliament. 
In the most extreme violence of the 
Abolition-controversy, the West In- 
dian Assemblies never denied the 
competency of Great Britain to regu- 
late this trade, or to prevent its con- 
tinuance. The Act by which it was 
declared illegal, contained numerous 
provisions which were to be executed 
in the colonies. Those regulations, 
as we have shewn, have been insuffi- 
cient te accomplish their object. Let 
the Assembly of Jamaica, then, ex- 
plain why Parliament, which could 
legally enforce the provisions of the 
Abolition Act, may not, without a 
violation of law, establish the only sys- 
tem which can ensure its observance ; 
—why, being competent to decree the 
abolition of the trade, they are incom- 
petent to abolish it effectually. 

We are reminded, however, of the 
American contest and its fatal result ; 
and history, it is said, is written tono 
purpose, and philosophy has com- 
mented on it in vain, if each succes- 
sive generation of menrepeat the 
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errors of their fathers, and rush with 
open eyes into their disasters. No 
doubt: and we shall be among the 
first to expostulate against any mea- 
sure which may be shewn to be at 
all parallel to those which alienated 
the American Colonies. Perhaps, 
however, it would be impossible to 
imayine any dispute between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, on the ex- 
tent of her legislative rights, which 
has less analogy than the present to 
the American controversy. The states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
were inhabited by free men, duly re- 

resented in the colonial assemblies : 
the West Indian islands are peopled 
by slaves, with only a small body, in 
each, of White managers and plan- 
ters, who alone have any share in the 
legislature, either as members or 
constituents. We asserted against 
the one, the absurd pretension of 
disfranchising a whole people: we 
claim against the other, the right to 
protect an immense majority of the 
population, who have no other pro- 
tectors. In the American war, we 
fought to impose upon a dependent 
nation an internal tax, for the support 
of the mother-country ; to take by 
violence pecuniary supplies, which 
the constitution forbids the sovereign 
to claim but by the free grant of his 
people. This was the substantial 
and single grievance. The legisla- 
tive authority of Great Britain, in all 
matters of trade and navigation, and 
in every subject of general national 
policy, was never questioned by the 
colonists, and even in the moment of 
concession was solemnly asseried by 
Parliament. But what the millions 
of America did not venture to de- 
mand, a handful of planters, forgetful 
or ignorant of the usages of centuries 
and of their own legislative.acts, have 
the arrogance to claim. The vestry 
ofa parish of the lowest scale, in 
England, usually represents a larger 
body of constituents than the aggre- 
gate White population ef St. Chris- 
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topher, Tobago, Nevis, Montserrat, 
or St. Vincent. So much, however, 
are men in bondage to a name, that 
because halfa score persons in each of 
those petty communities are invested 
with the style of Parliaments, and 
have forsooth their Speaker with his 
mace, and are permitted to exhibit a 
sort of burlesque parody on the state- 
ly forms ofimperial legislature, a few 
slave-drivers and store-keepers, with 
scarcely literature enough to conduct 
the concerns of a benefit-club, are 
allowed to beard the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Great Britain, in the 
exercise of a right coeval with the 
constitution of our country. Reason- 
ing, come whence it mzy, must at all 
times influence the conduct of rea- 
sonable beings; but dogmas and 
authoritative decisions are valuable 
or ridiculous according to the charac- 
ter of their authors. It is time that 
we should learn what measure of 
wéight is due to the opinions of these 
mimics of legislation.* 

We have said thus much upon the 


* A treatise published in the year 1789, 
by the Solicitor General of the Bahama 
Islands, affords a curious view of the inte- 
rior of a colonial assembly. The number 
of the members was, in that year, seven- 
teen; of whom four were planters, one the 
port-master of the islands, one a shop. 
keeper, one described as judge of petty 
courts, one the master of a small trading 
vessel, two whose means of life could not 
be ascertained at all, and five wreckers, In 
the many narrow passages of the Bahamas, 
wrecks are extremely frequent; and a 
wrecker is a person who lives by breaking 
up and selling the wrecks of vessels cast 
away on the shores of the island. This 
trade is well known on the coast of Corn. 
wall. Of such persous, the most nume- 


rous class was formed in one of those} 


assemblies which, during the Abolition- 
controversy, were pompous in asserting 
their legislative rights, and dictated consti- 
tutional laws ex cathedra. Yet the Baha 
mas certainly contained rather a more opu- 
lent and respectable community than such 
as are commonly found in the Leeward 
Islands ; and the Solicitor-General writes 
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constitutional question, which, though 
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Slavery has been known in other 


| far too important to be wholly omit- times and nations; and wherever man 


, ted, is yet too extensive to be dis- 
cussed with sufficient fulness in this 











f — place. Tney who wish to pursue 
1 @& this inquiry further, will receive 
1 & much information from this Report, 
s — andfrom a pamphiet published by 
a © Hatchard,in the year 1802, and enti- 
- tled * Lhe Crisis of the Sugar Co- 
w fF lonies.’’* 
h A further objection to the law 
+ & under consideration, has already 
‘e & been stated by the Assembly of Ju- 
ad & maica, and will, we doubt not, be 
ye  mude a very common ground of 
1¢ argument in the parliamentary dis- 
n- — cussions of the Bill. It is, that 
all whatever measure may be necessary 
a- B to prevent the further importation 
nd — of slaves, or toremedy their present 
yle & condition, the colonial assemblies 
c- & are, from local knowledge, best qua- 
hat — lified to consider ; and their will, it 
of & is added, seconds their ability —We 
ese BF doubt the first, awd utterly disbelieve 
‘the second, of these opinions. Pre- 
the — judice may darken the understand- 
ing no less frequently than igno- 
789, Brance. The Parliament of Great Bri- 
ve tain, we think, is not less competent 
aber °° legislate wisely for slaves whom 
yen- they Mever beheld, than a tribe of 
>the Bplanters who never beheld them but 
hop: Bas inferior beings. The want of 
pres personal observation may, in some 
on measure, be supplied by testimony ; 
. In out what Compensation can be found 
amas, Mor the absence of impartiality and 
und a Brandour ? 
ee But whatever means the colonial 
ges issers blies may possess of forming a 
Corn. peght judgment, their disposition to 
nume- Bet rightly towards their slaves no 
those man but West Indians, or their 
ition: Rupes, we. imagine, will admit.t 
serting 
po * See a Review ofthis work in our vol. 
ec opt 1802, p. 307. 
in such + There is something very peculiar in 
eewald i¢ views which some of our senators 
writeSMave been disposed to maintain, with re- 
populatMpect to the competency of West-Indian 


lanters, to exercise the exclusive and 
neontrolled right of legislating for their 
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has possessed unlimited power he 
has abused it. But we speak the 
sober, measured, language of truth, 
when we say that a slavery so mera 
ciless, a slave code so oppressive, 
legislative acts and recitals so dis- 
graceful to our common _ nature, 
were never witnessed in the darkest 
hour of Greek or Roman tyranny, as 
have been established, in this our 
meridian glory of freedom, know- 
ledge, and religion, by our own 
countrymen, in our own settlements. 
This, no doubt, is easily said: we 
know well that it is not difficult to 
prove. Forthe present, however, 
our narrowing limits forbid our en- 
gaging in an inquiry so extensive. 
An early opportunity, we trust, will 
be found of verifying to the letter 
every thing that we have said on this 
subject. One suggestion, however, 
connected with this topic, we beg 
leave to submit to the African Insti- 
tution. Hitherto all the evidence 
given to the public on the interior 
condition of the slave colonies has 
been derived from the white popu- 
Jation—irom those against whom the 
charge of oppression is advanced. 
But there will be found in the islands 
a large number of Persons of Colour, 
whose liberal education and extensive 
acquaintance with the state of West- 
Indian Society, eminently fit them 
to assist in forming an accurate 
delineation of it. If a fund were 
raised for bringing over to England 
a few witnesses of this class, from 
each of our slave colonies, a body 
of testimony might be collected, of 


wretched slaves. Wemightas well have 
left it to the slave-merchants of Liverpool 
and London, and to the masters and mates 
of slave ships, to frame the slave-carrying 
bill, We might as well now leaveit to the 
masters of our cotten manufactories to 
regulate, without control, the condition of 
their apprentices. We might as well 
entrust it to the owners of illegal stills to 
frame the regulations by which their own 
infractions of the law ef the land should 
be checkeé. 
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incalculable value. There are at 
present in this country more per- 
sons than one of this number, from 
whom we have received communi- 
Cations, as to the recent proceed- 
ings of the White colonists, to 
which it is impossible to listen with- 
out horror and indignation. 

History affords one, and, as far as 
we know, only one, example of a 
system of slavery at all resembling 
that now existing in our West-In- 
dian settlements. Alter the disco- 
very of America, the Spaniards took 
possession of nearly all the islands 
now subjectto the dominicn of Great 
Britain. The aboriginal inhabitants 
were reduced to a state of domestic 
slavery. They were penuriously 
fed, and subjected to severe labours ; 
but their subsistence was not less 
abundent, and their toils far less 
severe, than those of the Negroes 
who now cultivate the same soil. 
They were visited with no desolat- 
ing diseases, and with no sudden and 
overwhelming calamities. But un- 
der the sway of their avaricious 
tyrants, they gradually sunk with a 
sient and rapid decay. Filty years 
had not passed after the commence- 
ment of their servitude, when, 
through the whole of these fertile 
regions, scarcely one Charib Indian 
remained to mourn the extinction of 
his kindred, or to preserve the me- 
mory of the independence of his 
fathers. ‘That unhappy people have 
been swept from the face of the 
earth ; and man has execrated, and 
God has punished, the inhuman 
cruelty oftheir oppressors. 

In the same islands, the same 
awful tragedy has not yet been con- 
cluded; not because a waste of life 
6qualiy terrific has not been com- 
mitted, but because the wretched 
victims of the Slave Trade have 
hitherto supplied the demands 
which the deaths cf their brethren 
in the West Indies have created. 
That resource is now partially, at 
lesst, destroyed ; and to the present 
scneration of Englishmen, the aw- 
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fulduty is confided of impeding the 
further progress of this murderous 
system. 

For this purpose, a remedy is now 
proposed; we think a sufficient 
remedy ; it may bea defective one. 
Of this; however, we are sure that 
the importance of the question can 
hardly be over-rated. We solemn. 


ly implore every man who reads our | 


pages, to lay these things to heart, 


Itis with an anxiety painful and |” 
oppressive, that we request our|— 
countrymen at least to consider this | 7 


subject. 


We may turn away our |) 


eyes from these scenes of slavery | — 


and oppression, 
Omniscient rests upon them. 
this day of our glory, they are a Stain 
on our well earned fame. 





strength and energy. 


In this} 
day of religious zeal, they degrade fF — 
us fromthe high station of the pat-|_ 
rons and benefactors of mankind. f~ 
A reformation, radical and effective, | 
in the whole of our colonial system| 
must be made, or the day of retri-|/ 
bution is not, cannot be, remote.| 
Even now a Negro Empire is rising | 
in the Charibbean Seas, in fearful) 
The slave-|~ 


But the eye of the 4 
In} 7 


—- oy . 2 2. fe ok ee 


Lar J eee 


drivers of Jamaica may yet strut q 
their hour as legisjators, and publish! % 


their childish boasts of indepen-|— 
dence; but they have in king Chris-/ 


tophe, and President Petion, nea 
neighbours, who may ere long, ii 
they heed not the calls of mercy and) 


justice, address these blusterers ina 4 


style yet more peremptory that| 


their own. . 
f 


Hitherto we have said nothing a 
the work which gives the title to | 
our present article. On a question | 
such magnitude as that before us, 4 
critic may perhaps be pardoned, il © 
he forgets a little the proper dutie ) 
of his calling. It remains, how) 
ever, to be stated, that in this Re} 
portof the African Institution will 
be found a development of tht) 
views which we have attempted () 
explain, far more copious and at} 
curate than our own.—Much dis} 
cussion has lately taken place ry 
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specting the claims of this Society 
topublic support. Of its clamor- 
ous assailants, we wish to say noth- 
ing in this place. Peace be to their 
pamphlets and to themselves ;—such 
peace as that man can find, who views 
pre-eminent virtue only to calumnlate 
it, and who interposes in works of 
i mercy only to obstruct them. The 
Institution, so long as it presents to 
the world such works asthatbefore us, 
will, we are confident, never want the 
cordial aid of all who venerate learn- 
ing, genius, and charity. 

We understand that this Report 
has been drawn up by Mr. Stephen; 
and certainly it bears so Clearly the 
impress of his manly and vigorous 
mind, of his profound knowledge of 
the subject, of his powerful style, and 
of the high tone cf moral feeling 
which characterises the productions 
of his pen, as not to allow a doubt 
respecting its author. The fate, 
however, of this distinguished and 
indefatigable advocate of the African 
“@race has been not a little singular. 
ig| A year has scarcely elapsed, since he 
|} was exhibited in a certain popular 
¢-|@ journal, by inuendos too palpable to 
ut) be mistaken, as a traitor to that cause 
} to the support of which the best years 

of his life have been devoted, and to 
which those who know him know 
at me that he has made many and costly 
PM sacrifices. The same journal, how- 
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ever, is now no less eager to eulogize 
his exertions. We are not anxious 
now to analyze the causes which may 
have led to this inconsistency ; but 
we are very anxious to deprecate 
with the utmost earnestness the mix- 
ture, in any degree, however slight, 
of the sordid spirit of party-pelitics 
with the discussion of such ques- 
tions, requiring as they do the zea- 
lous and entire concurrence of every 
heart and of every understanding 
which rank on the side of justice and 
humanity. To that eminent charac- 
ter himself, what has passed is of 
small moment, except as it may affect 
the interests of the cause he advo- 
cates. He has his reward: iggis one 
with which a stranger camnof inter- 
meddle, which calumny cannot dimi- 
nish, and to which human praise can 
make no addition.* 


* While the pen is yet in our nands, ano- 
ther proof of the sleepless energies of Mr. 
Stephen’s mind has appeared, in a pamph- 
let entitled, **An Inquiry into the Right 
and Duty of compelling Spain to relinquish 
her Slave Trade in Northern Africa.” It 
is printed for Butterworth, Fleet Street. 
We strongly recommend this work to the 
attention of every manin the United King- 
dom who takes an interest in this great 
question. It involves a discussion of the 
most grave and momentous concern, con- 
ducted in a manner that is in every way 
worthy of the well-earned reputation of its 
author. 
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7) GREAT BRITAIN. Street ;—an historical Account of the Bat- 

: 4 e tle of Waterloo, with twenty splendid en- 

tie! MLN the press: A school edition of Juvenal, gravings, by Mr. Mudford ;—History of the 

_ | ag vith English Notes (objectionable passages Royal Colleges and Schouls of Winchester, 

ow) omitted ;) by Rev. W. Wilson, M. A. of Eton, Westminster, St. Paul’s, Christ’s 

Re} St. Bees School ;—A work on pulmonary Hospital, Charter-house, Harrow, Mer- 
4 Consumption, by Dr. Henning of the Hot- chant Taylors, and Rugby, in twelve 





wells, Bristol ;—Hints to Heads of Fami- 
lies, in reference chiefly to female domestic 
Servants, by H. G Watkins, M A. ;—His- 
tory of the Kingdom of Hanover, and of 
Bthe Family of Brunswick in 4to. with a map 
Band engravings, by Mr. E. Orme of Bond 











monthly Numbers ;—A new edition of the 
Greek Testament, from Griesbach’s text, 
with copious Notes in familiar Latin, and 
parallel passages from Classics, in $ vols. 
8vo. by the Rev Edward Valpy, B.D ;— 
A concise System of Self-government, 
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scriptural and rational Principles, by the 
Kev. J. Edmondson, in 8vo. ;—Useful 
Knowledge; or a familiar Account of the 
various productions, Mineral, Vegetable, 
and Animal, employed for the Use of Man, 
in 3 vols, 12mo. by the Rev. W. Bingley, 
F.L.S. ;—Mr. Chitty’s Treatise on the Cri- 
minal Law of England, with a copious Col- 
lection of Precedents, in 3 thick vols. royal 
8vo. ;—Modern Judaism, by Mr. Allen ;— 
A volume of Sermons of the Rev. Dr. 
Dick, Glasgow ;—A complete Common- 

lace Book of the Holy Bible, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
“ Hugh Galston. 


Preparing for publication :—Historical, 
Military, and Naval Anecdotes of personal 
Valour, which occurred in the War termi- 
nating in 1814, in large 4to. with plates ; 
by Mr. E. Orme, Bond Street ;—An histo- 
rical and descriptive Account of the Inqui- 
sition jgea Treatise on Flower-painting, by 
G. Brookshaw, Esq ;—(By subscription) 
Sermons, in 2 vols, 8vo. by the Rev. H. G. 
White, M.A. ;—A third volume of the Ser- 
mons of the late Rev. John Venn, M. A. 
Rector of Clapham ;—A concise Account 
of the present State of the Southern Coast 
of Asia Minor, by Captain Beaufort of tlie 
Navy ;—(By subscription) a Translation of 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato, and his 
Elements of Theology, including his Trea- 
tise on Providence and Fate, &c. in 2 vols. 
royal 4to. price five guineas, by Thomas 
Taylor ;—Hebrew Elements, by the Rev. 
T. Keyworth, and the Rey. D. Jones, in a 
pocket volume. 


The first Number of the new and improv- 
ed edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus 
will be ready for delivery in a very few days. 
The copies of deceased Subscribers are for 
sale tillthe Ist of March, after which the 
price will be raised. A detail of the gene- 
ral plan which is meant to be followed in 
the work may be had on application, or by 
letter (post paid) at No. 21, Tooke’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London. ‘The price of 
each Part is 1/. 1s. small, and 2/. 3s. large 
paper: about twenty-four parts. 


Oxford.—The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chanceilor’s Prizes, &c. for 
the ensuing year :—Latin Verses, Druide. 
—English Essay, A Comparative Estimate 
of Sculpture and Painting -—-Latin Essay, 
In Historia scribenda quenam sit presipua 
inter Auctore veteres et novos Differentia ? 
—Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, 74e Horses 


of Lysippus. 


Cambridge —The subject of the English 
Ode for the Chancellor’s third Gold Medal 


Lit. and Phil. Intell.—Greait Britain. 
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for the present year, is Mahomet —The 
subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay is, 
The Use and Necessity of Revelation. 


The subjects of the Bishop of London’s 
two Gold Medals for Members of Christ’s 
College, are, for the Latin Dissertation, 
‘** Veram esse Religionem Christianam pro- 
batur ex infirmitate et simplicitate eorum 
qui eam imprimis docuerunt ;” for the Zn- 
glish, ** Be ye angry and sin not; let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” 


The subjects for Sir W. Browne’s three 
Gold Medals are, for the Gree# Ode, ** Na. 
poleon in insulam Sancte Helene abiega. 
tus ;’’ for the Latin Ode, “ Statuz, Tabule. 
que picte Italia restitutz;” for the Epi. 
gram, ‘ Labor ineptiarum.” 


The Hulsean Prize for last year is ad. 





judged to C. J Lyon, B A. of Trinity, for [> 


his dissertation on “ The distinct Pro. 
vinces of Reason and Faith.” 


The following Notice has been issued 
by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in the Dio- 
cese of St. David’s :— 


1. ** A premium of Fifty Pounds: will be | 


riven for the best Essay on Baptism, as an | | 
ordinance of Curisy ;—as His appointed | — 


means of regeneration from original sin ;— | 


and, as such, a means of Grace necessary | 
to our Salvation:—and on the difference” 


between Baptismal Regeneration, and the | 


subsequent renewals by the Holy Spirit. 


2D 6 


given for the best Essay on the History of 
the Church of Jerusalem, and the succes- 
sion of its Bishops, from the appointment 


of James the first Bishop to the present] 7% 
time.—-N.B. The younger competitors for thit| 
Premium are referred to the Historia Eccle| 
siastica Magdeburgica, and Chateaubriand':| % 


Travels in Greece and Palestine, 


A premium of Ten Pounds will be | 





“‘ The Essays are to be sent to the Rev} 
Mr. Barker, Vicarage, Carmarthen, on or} 
before the Ist of June, 1816, with the name} 


of the writer enclosed in a sealed cover} 


having a motto on the outside correspond} § Pe 


ing with the motto to the essay.” 


Mr. Carpue hds recently restored they 
nose of another gentleman, Capt. La} % mo 
tham. He has extended his principlep: 
farther, and has also restored the lowetf 


jaw to an officer who had Iost it inf 
battle, by uniting the integuments of thef 
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the neck with those of the lower part of 
the face. 


The opening of the Worcester and Bir- 
mingham Canal took place on the 11th ult. 
A direct water communication is thus open- 
ed from the north of England to Bristol 
and other parts of the west. 


There has been formed, at Bristol, a 
benevolent institution, entitled “ The Pru- 
dent Man’s Friend-Society,” for the purpose 
of promoting provident habits and a spirit 
of independence among the poor—that is, 
«an exemption from reliance upon others 
for support.” A principal object of the So- 
ciety is, “ the establishment of a poor man’s 
bank, in which he may safely lay up his 
savings to accumulate by interest, but with 
the power of drawing them out when want- 
ed.” “This bank is guaranteed by men 
ef known property and respectability.” 
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The Society has also raised, by subscrip- 
tion, a fund, from which small sums, gene- 
rally within five pounds, are advanced to 
poor persons under temporary embarrass- 
ments, to be returned by small weekly or 
other payments. Another object of the 
Society is the suppression of mendicity, in 
which the character is found or made cor- 
rupt; and the discouragement of indis- 
criminate alms-giving, and ail charities 
which, by their direct or indirect tendency, 
may-prove injurious to the industry or in- 
dependent habits of the poor. The whole 
business of the Institution is managed and 
carried on with regularity and precision, 
Every case is registered; and thus the 
books of the Institution become the records 
of the bistory of the poor.—Similar Institu- 
tions bave been formed in various parts of 
the kingdom, chiefly in Scotland; and we 
trust they will become universal. 


*," For the List of New Publications, see the Appendix for 1815. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR SERVANTS. 
In our Number for September last, p. 592, 
a correspondent, P. C. F., calls the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject of ser- 
vanTs. He recommends that a fund be 
raised for their support when past their 
service ; observing, very properly, * does 
not gratitude, charity, even self-interest 
callupon us to form some permanent plan 
of benefit for decayed servants of good clta- 
racter?” Itis probable P. C. F. may not 


"+ know that such a plan as he seems to wish 


for is already formed, and only requires 
more general encouragement in order to 
its becoming very extensively useful The 
plan to which we allude, is that of “Tue 
British Soctety for rewarding servants 
by annuities for long and faithful services, at 
No. 10, Pall-Mall Instituted Nov. 23, 
1792.” The conduct and the funds of this 
Society are confided to highly respectable 
persons. A short extract from its printed 
plan will shew the nature of the Institu- 
tion, and the benefits resulting from it. 


‘I. Every subscriber of one guinea, or 


} more, shall become a member for oxe year 


from the preceding quarter-day ; and shall 
be entitled, during that time, to nominate, 
foreach guinea subscribed, one male or 
female hired domestic servant, not exceed- 


tion, to be registered gratis at the Society’s 
office, and continued on the books of the 
Society during the continuation of such 
subscription annually, in order to such ser- 
vant’s becoming entitled to the future re- 
wards of the Society. 


‘II. Every subscriber of fifteen guineas 
shall become a member for dife, and be en- 
titled in like manner to have one such ser- 
vant always nominated to, and registered 
on, the books of the Society, for the pur- 
pose aforesaid. 


“II. Every servant, who may become 
incapable of service, through age, sickness, 
or infirmity, and who shall have served 
any one subscriber for three years, whilst 
registered as aforesaid, shall, on the same 
being duly certified to the Committee, be 
entitled to a debenture, for an annuity of 
THREE Pouwnms, payable quarterly, out of 
the funds of the Society, from the quarter- 
day preceding, and during such person’s 
incapacity for service, as above described: 
and it may also be continued unto the 
quarter-day succeeding his or her recovery 
or death, in any case where such an indul- 
gence may appear to the Committee to be 
requisite. 


“IV, Every servant. who shall have 
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scriptural and rational Principles, by the 
Rev. J. Edmondson, in 8vo. ;—Useful 
Knowledge; or a familiar Account of the 
various productions, Mineral, Vegetable, 
and Animal, employed for the Use of Man, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. by the Rev. W. Bingley, 
F.L.S.;—Mr. Chitty’s Treatise on the Cri- 
minal Law of England, with a copious Col- 
lection of Precedents, in 3 thick vols. royal 
8vo. ;—Modern Judaism, by Mr. Allen ;— 
A volume of Sermons of the Rev, Dr. 
Dick, Glasgow ;—A complete Common- 
lace Book of the Holy Bible, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
y Hugh Galston. 


Preparing for publication :—Historical, 
Military, and Naval Anecdotes of personal 
Valour, which occurred in the War termi- 
nating in 1814, in large 4to. with plates ; 
by Mr. E. Orme, Bond Street ;—An histo- 
rical and descriptive Account of the Inqui- 
sition jgea Treatise on Flower-painting, by 
G. Brookshaw, Esq ;—(By subscription) 
Sermons, in 2 vols, 8vo. by the Rev. H. G. 
White, M.A. ;—A third volume of the Ser- 
mons of the late Rev. John Venn, M. A. 
Rector of Clapham ;—A concise Account 
of the present State of the Southern Coast 
of Asia Minor, by Captain Beaufort of the 
Navy ;—(By subscription) a Translation of 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato, and his 
Elements of Theology, including his Trea- 
tise on Providence and Fate, &c. in 2 vols. 
royal 4to, price five guineas, by Thomas 
Taylor ;—Hebrew Elements, by the Rev. 
T. Keyworth, and the Rey. D. Jones, in a 
pocket volume. 


The first Number of the new and improv- 
ed edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus 
will be ready for delivery in a very few days. 
The copies of deceased Subscribers are for 
sale tillthe Ist of March, after which the 
price will be raised. A detail of the gene- 
ral plan which is meant to be followed in 
the work may be had on application, or by 
letter (post paid) at No. 21, Tooke’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London. The price of 
each Part is 1/. 1s. small, and 22, 3s. large 
paper: about twenty-four parts. 


Oxford.—The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s Prizes, &c. for 
the ensuing year :—Latin Verses, Druide. 
—English Essay, A Comparative Estimate 
of Sculpture and Painting —Latin Essay, 
In Historia scribenda quenam sit presipua 
inter Auctore veteres et novos Differentia ? 
—Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, Te Horses 
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Cambridge —The subject of the English 
Ode for the Chancellor’s third Gold Medal 
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for the present year, is Mabomet —The 
subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay is, 
The Use and Necessity of Revelation. 


The subjects of the Bishop of London’s 
two Gold Medals for Members of Christ's 
College, are, for the Latin Dissertation, 
‘“‘ Veram esse Religionem Christianam pro- 
batur ex infirmitate et simplicitate eorum 
qui eam imprimis docuerunt ;” for the Zn. 
glish, “Be ye angry and sin not; fet not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” 


The subjects for Sie W. Browne’s three 
Gold Medals are, for the Greek Ode, *‘ Na- 
poleon in insulam Sanctez Helene abtega- 
tus ;”? for the Latin Ode, “ Statuz, Tabule- 
que pictz Italie restitute;” for the Epi- 
gram, ‘ Labor ineptiarum.” 


The Hulsean Prize for last year is ad. 
judged to C. J. Lyon, B A. of Trinity, for 
his dissertation on “ The distinct Pro. 
vinces of Reason and Faith.” 


The following Notice has been issued 
by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in the Dio- 
cese of St. David’s :— 


1.“ A premium of Fifty Pounds will be 
civen for the best Essay on Baptism, as an 
ordinance of Curisy ;—as His appointed 
means of regeneration from original sin ;— 
and, as such, a means of Grace necessary 
to our Salvation:—and on the difference 
between Baptismal Regeneration, and the 
subsequent renewals by the Holy Spirit. 


2. * A premium of Ten Pounds will be 
given for the best Essay on the History of 
the Church of Jerusalem, and the succes- 
sion of its Bishops, from the appointment 
of James the first Bishop to the present 
time.--N.B. The younger competitors for this 
Premium are referred to the Historia Eccle- 
siastica Magdeburgica, and Chateaubriand’s 
Travels in Greece and Palestine. 


“The Essays are to be sent to the Rev. 
Mr. Barker, Vicarage, Carmarthen, on or 
before the Ist of June, 1816, with the name 
of the writer enclosed in a sealed cover, 
having a motto on the outside correspond- 
ing with the motto to the essay.” 


Mr. Carpue hds recently restored the 
nose of another gentleman, Capt. La- 
tham. He has extended his principle 
farther, and has also restored the lower 
jaw to an officer who had lost it in 
battle, by uniting the integuments of the 
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the neck with those of the lower part of 
the face. 


The opening of the Worcester and Bir- 
mingham Canal took place on the 11th ult. 
A direct water communication is thus open- 
ed from the north of England to Bristol 
and other parts of the west. 


There has been formed, at Bristol, a 
benevolent institution, entitled “ The Pru- 
dent Man’s Friend-Society,” for the purpose 
of promoting provident habits and a spirit 
of independence among the poor—that is, 
“an exemption from reliance upon others 
for support.” A principal object of the So- 
ciety is, “ the establishment of a poor man’s 
bank, in which he may safely lay up his 
savings to accumulate by interest, but with 
the power of drawing them out when want- 
ed.” “This bank is guaranteed by men 
of known property and respectability.” 
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The Society has also raised, by subscrip- 
tion, a fund, from which small sums, gene- 
rally within five pounds, are advanced to 
poor persons under temporary embarrass- 
ments, to be returned by small weekly or 
other payments. Another object of the 
Society is the suppression of mendicity, in 
which the character is found or made cor- 
rupt; and the discouragement of indis- 
criminate alms-giving, and all charities 
which, by their direct or indirect tendency, 
may prove injurious to the industry or in- 
dependent habits of the poor. The whole 
business of the Institution is managed and 
carried on with regularity and precision, 
Every case is registered; and thus the 
books of the Institution become the records 
of the bistory of the poor.—Similar Institu- 
tions bave been formed in various parts of 
the kingdom, chiefly in Scotland; and we 
trust they will become universal. 


*." For the List of New Publications, see the Appendix for 1815. 
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BRITISH SOCIETY FOR SERVANTS. 
In our Number for September last, p. 592, 
a correspondent, P. C. F., calls the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject of ser- 
vanTS. He recommends that a fund be 
raised for their support when past their 
service ; observing, very properly, ‘ does 
not gratitude, charity, even self-interest 
callupon us to form some permanent plan 
of benefit for decayed servants of good cira- 
racter?” Itis provable P. C. F. may not 
know that such a plan as he seems to wish 
for is already formed, and only requires 
more general encouragement in order to 
its becoming very extensively useful The 
plan to which we allude, is that of “Tue 
British Soctety for rewarding servants 
by annuities for long and faithful services, at 
No. 10, Pall-Mall Instituted Nov. 23, 
1792.” The conduct and the funds of this 
Society are confided to highly respectable 
persons. A short extract from its printed 
plan will shew the nature of the Institu- 
tion, and the benefits resulting from it. 


‘I. Every subscriber of one guinea, or 
more, shall become a member for ove year 
from the preceding quarter-day ; and shall 
be entitled, during that time, to nominate, 
foreach guinea subscribed, one male or 
female hired domestic servant, not exceed- 
ing fifty years of age at the first nomina- 


tion, to be registered gratis at the Society’s 
office, and continued on the books of the 
Society during the continuation of such 
subscription annually, in order to such ser- 
vant’s becoming entitled to the future re- 
wards of the Society. 


‘* I]. Every subscriber of fifteen guineas 
shall become a member for fife, and be en- 
titled in like manner to have one such ser- 
vant always nominated to, and registered 
on, the books of the Society, for the pur- 
pose aforesaid. 


“II. Every servant, who may become 
incapable of service, through age, sickness, 
or infirmity, and who shall have served 
any one subscriber for three years, whilst 
registered as aforesaid, shall, on the same 
being duly certified to the Committee, be 
entitled to a debenture, for an annuity of 
THREE Pounons, payable quarterly, out of 
the funds of the Society, from the quarter- 
day preceding, and during such person’s 
incapacity for service, as above described : 
and it may also be continued unto the 
quarter-day succeeding his or her recovery 
or death, in any case where such an indul- 
gence may appear to the Committee to be 
requisite. 


“IV, Every servant. who shall have 
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faithfully served the same subscriber six 
years, whilst registered as aforesaid, shall 
be entitled to an annuity of six PouNDs, 
payable quarterly, and during incapacity, as 
aforesaid. 


*V, Such annuities shall be increased in 
the proportion of three pounds for every fur- 
ther term of three years faithful service to 
the same subscriber, so long as the service 
shall be continued.” 


These are the principal rules of the So- 
ciety. There are others, proposing con- 
siderable further advantages for the encou- 
ragement and benefit of good servants ; but 
for these we must refer to the Society’s 
plan. By the auditor’s last annual report 
it appears, that ‘* since the commencement 
ef the Institution, debentures have been 
granted to 2165 servants, viz. 


each. 
each. 
each. 
each. 


902 of 37. 
5382 of 61. 
316 of 9. 
907 of 121. 
117 of 152. each. 
72 of 18/. each. 
12 of 21/. each. 


On their respective marriages, and return 
of their debentures, there have been paid 
to various servarts as follows, viz. 


3l. each to 60 servants. 
6/. each to 27 ditto. 
9/. each to 15 ditto. 
12/. each to 4 ditto. 
15/. each to 1 ditto, 


And one hungred and fifty servants have 
been relieved on account of incapacity.” 


‘“‘ The Society has stock to the amount of 
8,500/. 3 per cent. Consols; and the Gene- 
ral Annual Court, encouraged by its pro- 
mising increase, and the benefits evidently 
resulting from it, recommend it to all mas- 
ters and mistresses disposed to promote 
the interests of their servants, and to all 
servants who wish to merit encouragement 
fom them.” 


** Subscriptions are received, and plans 
of the Institution may be had, at the So- 
ciety’s Office, No. 10, Pall-Mall; where 
the Secretary attends every Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, from twelve 
till four o’clock.” 


** The Society, desirous of promoting the 
welfare of servants by every means in their 
power, recommend to their perusal a tract, 
entitled, ‘ Friendly Advice from a Minister 
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to the Servants of his Parish,’ printed by 


Messrs. Rivington, No, 62, St. Pau)’s 
Churchyard.” 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR FEMALE SEp. 
VANTS. 


This is another Institution calculated ty 
remedy the evil of which P. C. F. com. 
plains. It was formed in 1813, and owes 
its existence to the pious efforts of the 
Rev. Henry Watkins, M A. rector of St, 
Swithen. It is patronised by the Duke of 
Kent, and a variety of well-known and be- 
nevolent individuals. The registry for ser. 
vants is at No. 10, Hatton Garden, where 
subscriptions are received, and where, for 
the accommodation of subscribers only, 
attendance is given only on Mondays, Wed. 
nesdays, and Fridays, from ten to four 
o’clock. At this registry no fee whatever 
is paid either by servants or subscribers, 
With the exceptioa of persons who have 
never been in service, none are admitted 
onthe registry as cooks, housemaids, or 
nurses, who have not lived two years, at 
least, in one situation; or one year in the 
last situation, if wanting a place of all-work. 


The Society is formed to promote the 
religious and moral improvement of ser. 
vants ; and to encourage them to be cor. 
rect and trust-worthy in their conduct, and 
to abide as long as possible inthe same ser. 
vice. Various rewards are proposed for 
long-continued service in the same family. 
A tract, entitled “Friendly Hints to Female 
Servants,” has been extensively distri- 
buted, and has been attended with benefi- 
cial effects. The first rewards offered by 
the Society became due in April last, when 
no fewer than thirteen servants received 
rewards, The subscribers may nominate 
one servant forthe rewards of the Society 
for each guinea subscribed.—For further 
particulars of this useful Institution, we 
must refer our readers to the printed plan 
of the Society, which may be had gratis at 


the Registry Office, No. 10, Hatton Garden. | 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


The following Address from this admi- 
rable Institution, has just been circulated 
among the friends of Africa. We recom- 
mend it very cordially and earnestly to the 
attention of our readers :— 


“This Institution was formed at that 
memorable epoch when, by parliamen- 
tary enactment, the African Slave Trade 
ceased to be the crime and the.reproach 
of Britain; and it was principally com- 
posed of: persons who had distinguishe 
themselves by their indefatigable’ exer- 
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tions to procure the abolition of that abomi- 
nable traffic. 


* Its objects were to watch over the ex- 
ecution of this Act of the Legislature for 
the protection of the Natives of Africa—to 
seize every favourable opportunity for ex- 
citing an interest and feeling upon the sub- 
ject in surrounding nations—and to pro- 
mote, by every means in its power, the 
diffusion of light and knowledge in regions 
which had hitherto been kept in darkness 
f and ignorance by the operation of a system 
disgraceful to the Christian name, and 
derogatory to the character of civilized man, 
It was proposed to make the Natives ac- 








. quainted with the comforts of social order, 
anl with the useful mechanica) arts—to 
: point out the manner in which they might 
i ag 2vail themselves of the natural products of 
er tier country by substituting an innocent 
3, Or & guilty trathic—and, above all, to pre- 
ve fy pare the way for that greetest of blessings, 
ed M2 Knowledge of the, Christian Religion. 
or Me Lhese were the great objects with which 
at the Institution set out; but as it was evi- 
he am (ent that while the Slave Trade was exten- 
rk, sively carried on in Africa, little progress 
could be made in the work of civilization, 
he i the attention of the Institution was mainly 
er. mm directed to the detection of the numerous 
or. tempts which were constantly muking, 
and a cven in this country, to evade the Abolition 
er. Act. These at length became so open and 
for @ ‘ating, as to make it apparent that nothing 
ily. short of an Act of Parliament, declaring 
ale Wg the Slave Trade felony, could remedy the 
tri. Mg BiSchief ; and such a Bill, having been sub- 
efi. @ Mitted to Parliament by a Member of the 
by Institution, was finally approved of and 
hen a passed into a law, 
ived * The labours of the Institution have 
nate Mi been great, not only in corresponding with 
ely @ individuals in different parts of the world, 
ther HM but in standing forward as the advocates of 
» W©@oppressed Africans both at home and 
plan abroad ; and in numerous cases the Direc- 
is t@ivrs have had to regret their inability to 
‘den. Mi sfford effectual relief. 

“ The situation of the Slaves and Colour- 
dmi-@ed Population in our West Indian Islands 
lated Mhas been a subject of constant and increas- 
come ming solicitude with the Institution; and it 
» theffbas been thoughts proper to appropriate 


jart of its funds to the encouragement of 
bublications, calculated to prove to the 
lanter that his own permanent interests 
we identified with the good treatment and 


excl 
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comfort of his slaves, The Institution has 
anxiously watched for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of suggesting measures which should 
tend to ameliorate the condition and raise 
the moral character of these despised and 
oppressed fellow-men; and it is deter- 
mined to persevere, until the general feel- 
ing of the public shall gradually overcome 
those deep-rooted prejudices and mis- 
taken views which have been so lon 
opposed to the happiness and rights of the 
enslaved Africans and People of Colour in 
those colonies. 


‘* When the allied powers were making 
arrangements for a general peace, the Af- 
ricaw Institution most earnestly pressed the 
cause of suffering humanity upon the atten- 
tion of the illustrious personages concerned 
—aml at this critical moment they also 
called upon their fellow-subjects to ex- 
press their sentiments upon the traffic in 
the persous of men. This call was answer. 
ed by nearly 900 petitions to each House 
of Parliament, with signatures little short 
of a million; and the Institution has now 
the heartfelt gratification to remark, that, 
with the exception of Spain and Portugal, 
the Slave Trade is condemned and prohi- 
bited by all civilized nations. The funds 
of the Institution, as will appear by their 
mrinted Reports, have always been very 
limited; and the exertions imperatively 
required, during the last two years in par- 
ticular, have almost entirely exhausted 
them. It is obvious that, in proportion as 
the abolition of the Slave Trade becomes 
more general and perfect, the other grand 
objects of the Institution may be prosecuted 
with greater probability of success; while 
at the same time it is equally clear, that 
the best-concerted measures for promoting 
civilization in Africa must be attended with 
very considerable expense, 


‘The importance of supporting an In- 
stitution, whose object is constantly to 
watch over the attempts that will still be 
made to perpetrate the worst species of 
robbery, and which serves at the same time 
as a point of communication for the friends 
of the Africans in all parts of the world, 
the Directors trust is sufficiently apparent ; 
they also hope, that what has already been 
done towards the entire abolition of the 
Slave Trade, may serve asa pledge for 
the zealous prosecution of what yet re. 
mains: they persuade themselves that a 
British Public will not suffer the work to 
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be retarded for want of adequate funds, 
and that it is only necessary to make known 
their situation to the numerous friends of 
the cause, in order to obtain an immediate 
and ample supply. Individuals will doubt- 
less be found in every district, who will 
cheerfully engage to solicit subscriptions, 
and remit them to the Treasurer. Such 
persons are requested to transmit their 
names to the Secretary, in order to form a 
list of Correspondents, who may be sup- 
plied with the printed Reports for distribu- 
tion where wanted. 


‘* By such a system of co-operation, some 
compensation may at length be made to 
Africa, for the enormous wrongs she has 
sustained from the Slave Trade, through a 
course of ages ; and itis confidently hoped 
that the African Institution will be enabled 
to proceed with vigour in the prosecution of 
those great objects detailed in their First 
Report—ubjects intimately connected with 
the happiness of millions, but which cannot 
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be obtained without considerable pecuniary 
assistance. 
** By Order, 
*¢ Tuomas HARRISON, Secretary,” 
22d Fan. 1816. 


*,* Subscriptions are received by the fol. 
lowing Bankers, viz.:—Sir P. Pole, Bart. 
Thornton, Down, Free, and Scott, No. 1, 
Bartholomew Lane; Messrs. Hoare, Bar. 
nett, and Co., No. 62, Lombard Street; 
Messrs. Hoares, No. 37, Fleet Street; 
Messieurs Drummonds, Charing Cross; 
Messrs. Morland, Ransom, and Co., Pall 
Mall;—by the Treasurer, John Thornton, 
Esq. ;—by the Secretary, Thomas Harri- 
son, Esqg.;—or by Mr. Robert Stokes, the 
Clerk, at the Office of the Institution, No. 
36, Suffolk Street,Charing Cross : to whom, 
or to the Secretary, communications rela- 
tive to the Institution may be addressed. 
Subscriptions are also received by Mr. 
Abraham Tattet, the Collector, No. 5, Car- 
lisie Place, Lambeth. 


*,* For further Religious Intelligence, see the Appendix. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 
Tue law of amnesty proposed by the king 
to the assemblies, underwent a long and 
animated ciscussion in the chamber of 
deputies. A large party were disposed ta 
extend the exceptions very far beyond the 
intention of the king, who wished to limit 
them to those already designated in the 
proclamation which he issued on entering 
France. They succeeded, however, in in. 
troducing only one material modification, 
namely, that which excepts from the am- 
nesty ** those ofthe Kegicides who, in con- 
tempt ofa clemency almost without bounds, 
have voted for the Addisional Act (Bona- 
parte’s new constitution), or have accepted 
functions or employments from the Usur- 
per, and who, from such conduct, are 
declared irreconcileable enemies to France 
and to its legitimate government, are 
excluded in perpetuity from the king- 
dom, and shall be required to depart there- 
from in the course of one month, under the 
penalties enacted by the thirty-third article 
of the penalcode. Nor can they enjoy any 
civil mghts within the kingdom, or possess 
therein any properties, titles, or pensions, 
obtained gratuitously by them.” The rest 
of the law remains nearly in its original 


state. It grants an entire amnesty to all 
who took part in the late Rebellion, with 
the exception of the persons specifically 
named in the king’s ordinance of the 24th 
of July last. Of these some will be brought 
beture the tribunals; and with respect to 
others the king may within two months di- 
rect their expatriation, and may deprive 
them of all property or pensions gratuitous- 
ly given them. Alithe relations of Bona- 
parte are for ever excluded from the king. 
dom, and are to depart in one month. They 
cannot possess any civil rights, nor any 
property or pensions gratuitously given, and 
whatever they possess by legal title must 
be disposed of in six months. The amnes- 
ty does not include crimes or offences 
against individuals. 


The chamber of peers adopted the law 
thus modified without any debate ; one hun- 
dred and twenty peers voting in its favour, 
and twenty-one against it. There doubt- 
less are many in France to whom this law 
must prove very obnoxious; and it is said 
to have created a strong sensation at Paris. 
If so, it probably is owing to this cause that 
the French government have requested that 
the march of the British troops may be 
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delayed for the present, instead of proceed- 
ing as was intended to the frontiers. Ac- 
cordingly about 20,000 men have been can. 
toned tn the environs of that city, where 
they will of course serve to overawe those 
ferocious spirits who want nothing but an 
opportunity to renew all the horrors of the 
Revolution, and to involve Europe in ano- 
ther war. 


We mentioned, in our last Number, the 
escape of Lavalette from prison on the even- 
ing before the sentence of death was to be 
execured upon him. It now appears that 
his escape was aided if not contrived and 
effected by three of our countrymen, Gen. 
Sir Robert Wilson, well known as the his- 
torian of the campaign in Egypt ; a Captain 
Hutchinson, a relation, we understand, of 
Lord Hutchinson; and a Mr. Bruce, son of 
a banker of that name in London. These 
individuals have been arrested, and their 
papers seized ; and they are now about to 
be put on their trial for the offence. It is 
said that their papers have disclosed vari- 
ous important particulars with respect to 
the plans of the factious, especially those of 
this country, for rendering the government 
of France, odious both to its own subjects 
and to foreigners, and thus paving the way 
for a counter-revolution. It is even asserted 
that some pretended state papers, which 
have been widely circulated as the produc- 
tion of persons of high name, and have been 
calculated to produce a most mischievous 
effect on public opinion, have been traced 
tothe bureaus of these gentlemen as their 
source. Ifthese assertions should prove to 
be correct, a regard to the public peace 
seems to call for exemplary punishment on 
the delinquents. Nor indeed can the deep 
stain which their conduct has inflicted on 
the British army and the British nation be 
effaced, except by the cordial concurrence 
of our government and people in this act 
of justice. 


We have already taken pains to expose 
another branch of the same conspiracy, and 
We trust not without success. We do not, 
indeed, accuse every person who has lent a 
too-ready ear to the fabricated tales of per- 
secution in France, or whose zeal in the 
cause of humanity may have led him to 
concur in the Resolutions proposed and 
adopted at public meetings on that subject, 
ofa factivuus wish to degrade, still less to 
werthrow, the government of the Bourbons: 
but that they have been imposed upon by 
Persons having such designs, many of them- 
selves will probably now be not unwilling 
to admit. 


The course of the present month has 
Christ. Observ. No. 169, 
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thrown much light on this question. First 
appeared a letter from the duke of Wel- 
lington, to the Secretaries of the Protestant 
Society for the Protection of Religious Li- 
berty, distinctly affirming, that they had 
been misinformed as to facts; that the 
disturbances which had taken place at 
Nismes had their origin in political animo- 
sity ; and that the French government had 
done every thing it could to repress them. 
This letter the Secretaries admit that they 
received, and did not publish. But to the 
inquiry, why did they not publish it, no 
satisfactory answer has yet been given. The 
duke’s letter, they say was thought by 
some immaterial, and by others not entitled 
to confidence. But surely this is language 
which it is hardly decent for them to em- 
ploy. One thing, however, is obvious, that 
had the letter been published as it ought 
to have been, being an official answer to an 
official communication, it would have tran- 
qui!lized the feelings of the nation, and con- 
vinced them that all farther clamour on the 
subject was misplaced. We might, in 
that case, have been spared the clumsy elo- 
quence of the Common Council of Londén, 
and the noisy declamations from Glasgow, 
Plymouth, and Berwick upon Tweed ! 
We might also have been spared some 
of that discredit which on the Continent is 
attached to our credulity, and to our busy, 
bustling interference in matters beyond our 
province. 


Next appeared letters from M. Maron, 
president of the Protestant Consistory at 
Paris, and from various other Protestant 
ministers, denying even more strongly than 
the duke of Wellington had done, the facts 
assumed in the resolutions of the Protes- 
tant Society, and deprecating their proffer- 
ed aid. These letters, however, are treated 
with still less ceremony than that of the 
illustrious duke. As for poor M. Maron, 
he is stigmatized by the Secretaries as a 
Girouette, (a Weathercock), and it is even 
insmuated that he writes under the dicta- 
tion of the minister of pelice. We suppose 
they will pursue a similar course with the 
other Protestant ministers in France, who 
have contradicted their statements, and 
declined their assistance ; until at last they 
will so far have played the girouettes them- 
selves, that commencing with vehement 
resolutions in favour of the persecuted 
Protestants, they will end with vilifying 
these very Protestants, because they will 
not admit that they have been persecuted. 


All this might provoke a smile, if the 
consequences of it were not so highly detri- 
mental to the public tranquillity, and te 
the interests of religion. Besides the gene- 

K 
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ral distrust between the two countries, 
which such proceedings tend to generate, 
they will have the effect, we greatly fear, 
of making the separation wider between 
England and the Protestants of France. 
The latter will shrink more than ever from 
any communication with us, lest they should, 
sooner or later, be implicated in some in- 
temperate discussion, or be held up to pub- 
lic view, pilloried in speeches or newspaper 
paragraphs. The hopes we might have en- 
tertained of graduaily gaining their confi- 
dence, and obtaining their co-operation in 
plans for the diffusion of the Scriptures, 
will thus be very materially injured, and 
perhaps indefinitely postponed. On the 
most favourable supposition, our difficulties 
will be greatly increased. The French 
government, and the bulk of the Catholics 
of France, cannot be supposed to discrimi- 
nate nicely between the various bodies of 
religionists in this country. The specimen 
they have had cf the disposition of some 
religionists will be taken as indicating the 
prevalence of a similar spirit of uncharita- 
bleness and distrust towards them among 
all zealous Protestants in England, and 
must have the effect of disinclining them 
to look with favour even on their schemes 
of beneficence and mercy. 
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Nor is it only abroad, but at home, that 
such transactions are likely to produce evil. 
The influence of religious societies, in sup- 
port of objects unquestionably good, and 
loudly claiming their aid, must be greatly 
lessened by every instance of injudicious, in- 
temperate, or misplaced interference. Let 
then what has lately occurred operate at 
least as a caution against future precipi- 
tancy ! 


After the remarks we have deemed it 
our duty to make on this subject, we fcel 
it to be no more than en act of justice to 
the Protestant Society to say, we under- 
stand that mary of its most respectable, 
and hitherto leading, members, disapproved 
from the first of the Resolutions which 
have given birth to this discussion, and 
have been as little satisfied as we ourselves 
have been with the part which their Secre- 
taries have subsequently taken. 


But it will be asked, Have there then 
been no persecutions of Protestants in 
France? After all that may be said on the 
imprudent and unwarrantable course which 
some individuals have chosen to pursue, 
does not this stubborn fact stillstand un- 
eontradicted, to justify at least some inter- 
ference, that Protestants have been perse- 


Persecutions at Nismes, 


f Jan. 


cuted as Protestants? These questions de. 
serve a reply. 


No one has yet pretended that, except 
in the department of La Garde, the Pro. — 
testants have experienced any molestation 
whatever, or that the free exercise of their _ 
worship has been interrupted for a single — 
moment. As for the circumstance that _ 
the salaries of the Protestant ministers _ 
were nine months in arrear, what does it 
prove but that Louis XVIII. had paid them 
to the $list of December, 1814; that Bona. | 
parte had not paid them on the Slst of | 
March and the 30th of June, 1815; and | 
that on the 50th of September the king 
was still unable to make good to them | 
either the deficiencies of Bonaparte or | 
their current salary. But was this peculiar | 
to the Protestant ministers?) The Catho. | 
lic ministers, and indeed all other public 
pensioners, stood precisely on the same | 
footing. In this, therefore, there is no. 
thing of which the Protestants specifi. } 
cally can complain; or if they do com. 
plain, it ought to be of Napoleon, and} 
not of Louis, 


On the other hand, we have this positive 
proof of the impartiality of the French go- 
vernment, that, about the very time when 
our Religious Societies were beginning to 
publish resolutions respecting the perse-! 
cuting designs of that government, there 
appeared a law regulating the election of} 
deputies, which gives to all Protestant 
ministers the same elective privileges as 
to Catholics. 


But why should any thing which wears 
the semblance of religious persecution 
bave existed even in the single depart: 
ment of La Garde? Our readers, we 
trust, wil! excuse us, if we enter into some 
detail in answering this question.—Man 
of them will remember the time whe 
there did exist in France a real persecu 
tion, and that not of Protestants but of the 
priests and more zealous professors of the 
Romish faith. During the early years 6 
the French Revolution, no one. will den 
that the sufferings of these men were in 
tense. iThey were visited with pillage 
and confiscation, and banishment, and im 
prisonment, and every species of insul 
and injury. They were furiously mass! 
cred, or no-less savagely executed 
scores and even hundreds. They sufferet 
all this because they were zealous Catholics 


This is an imperishable record in the pa 
of history ! 
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During that unhappy period, Nismes was 
the scene of peculiar atrocities. As early 
as the year 1790, the mass of the popula- 
tion of that place and its vicinity took a 
violent part in favour of the Revolution. 
The priests and other zealous Catholics 
were opposed to it. Tumults followed. 
The Catholics were barbarously used. Many 
hundreds of them are said to have been 
massacred. Twoof their churches were 
also transferred to the Protestants, who at 
that time, from their attachment to the 
Revolution, became the predominant party. 


Under the succeeding despotisms, all 
local disturbances gave place to the uncom- 
promising severity of the general govern- 
ment, which levelled every distinction, and 
made al classes equally to bow under its 
iron yoke. 


The return of the Bourbons in 1814 call- 
ed forth strong demonstrations of joy among 
the Catholics of Nismes. The Protestants 
conceived that these bore too much the air 
of a triumph over them; and there were 
frequent quarrels in consequence. But the 
authorities at that time were Protestant; 
and the Catholics complained that they 
could obtain no redress. The Catholic 
churches, also, which the Protestants had 
appropriated to their own use, became about 
this time a subject of discussion; and it 
was expected by the Roman Catholics that 
they would be restored. The present use 
of them they considered as a profanation. 
We do not justify either the expectation or 
the sentiment : we merely state the facts. 


On the return of Bonaparte, the duc 
d’Angouléme repaired to Nismes, where 
he raised in a few hours a regiment of 2000 
men, almost exclusively Catholics. The 
number of Protestants in it is said to have 
been about twenty. All parties seem 
agreed about the relative numbers belong- 
ing to the two communions, but they differ 
asto the cause. The Protestants now say 
that their services were refused. The 
Catholics say that they were never offered. 


Soon after the duke quitted Nismes, the 
Bonapartists gained the complete ascen- 
dancy there, and Napoleon was proclaimed 
Emperor with the most extravagant de- 
monstrations of joy. A considerable force, 
consisting chiefly of Protestants, was imme- 
diately formed under General Gilly, also a 
Protestant, by means of which chiefly the 
duke was forced on the ninth of April to 
capitulate. On this occasion the troops 


who had followed him from Nismes, and 
who now dispersed and returned to their 
homes, are stated to have sustained dread- 
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ful severities from the Bonapartist party. 
Not a few are even said to have been mas- 
sacred, and their houses pillaged. It was 
hardly, indeed, to have been expected, that 
in the violent state of excitement which the 
minds of men must at that time have ex- 
perienced, parties embracing interests so 
opposite, and recently contending against 
each other in the field, should subside into 
quiet and peaceful neighbours, 


So late as the 17th of July, a garrison 
consisting of citizens of Nismes, who had 
formed part of General Gilly’s army, held 
that city, under the three-celoured flag, and 
refused to give it up to the royal authorities. 
The attempt to dispossess them was attend- 
ed with considerable blood-shed ; but it 
ended in a great many of the garrison, all 
of whom it is said were Protestants, being 
put to the sword. In the neighbourhood 
of Nismes a civil war continued to rage till 
the end of August, when it was suppressed 
by the advance of a body of Austrian troops, 


The disorders which followed at Nismes, 
and to which the name of Religious Perse- 
cution has beer given, were but the natural 
consequence, in the then unsettled state of 
France, of the violent animosities which 
had previously existed. The Protestants 
now became the suffering party ; and the 
Catholics resolved to resume their church- 
es, and to suffer them no longer to be pol- 
luted by heretic worship. As soon as the 
interference of the government had sup- 
pressed these disorders, and tranquillity 
was restored to Nismes, General La Garde 
ordered that on the 8th of November the 
churches should be opened for the read- 
mission of the Protestants. What passed 
on that day we relate on the authority of 
an English merchant of piety and intelli- 
gence who was present in Nismes, and whio 
relates the facts of which he was a witness 
without any reference to, indeed without 
any knowledge of, the steps that were then 
taking in England. On that day, the Pro- 
testants marched in a considerable body 
with sprigs of laurel in their hats or caps, 
and with other insignia of triumph to take 
possession of their churches. The Catho- 
lics considered this as a premeditated in- 
sult; and an universal commotion was the 
consequence. General La Garde made 
every effort to tranquillize them, but in vain. 
He himself was shot, and the Protestants, 
after sustaining much violence, were oblig- 
ed to withdraw from the fury of the mob. 


Now it is obvious, that in such a state of 
things as has unhappily existed at Nismes, 
it would be easy to find multiplied instances 
of individual calamity, (both among Pro- 
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testants and Roman Catholics) the relation 
of which would be calculated to excite ge- 
neral horror. We lave no doubt of their 
having occurred ; and we very sincerely de- 
plore their occurrence. But we believe 
that, during the last year, the amount of 
suffering has been pretty equally divided 
between the two parties; and that in nei- 
ther case ought language to be so abused 
as to dignify those sufferings with the name 
of Religious Persecution, 


We are happy to add, that through the 
efforts of the French government perfect 
tranquillity is now established at Nismes. 
On the 2ist of December, the Protestant 
churches were opened. A notice had pre- 
viously been given to that effect by the 
mayor, and the time was announced by the 
ringing of bells. The mayor and the pre- 
fect of the department, with some other 
confidential persons, went in plain clothes 
through the streets in different directions, 
and found all quiet. The same tranquillity 
has prevailed to the latest date to which 
accounts have been received ; and by way 
of removing future occasions of discord, the 
government has announced its purpose of 
erecting two Protestane places of worship 
at its own expense, when the two Catholic 
churches which the Protestants had appro- 
priated to their own use should be restored 
to their original occupants. 


The Protestant Society, or rather their 
Secretaries, have claimed the merit of hav- 
ing arrested the persecutions at Nismes by 
their timely interference. The above detail 
of tacts, and a comparison of dates, will 
shew how vain is this boast; and as for the 
address of the Common Council of London, 
it has not yet been presented. 


UNITED STATES. 
The Message of the President on the 
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opening of Congress on the 5th of Decem. 
ber, breathes, we are happy to say, a 
friendly spirit towards this country. 4 
commercial treaty between the two govern. 
ments has since been promulged which 
regulates their commercial intercourse on 
terms of equitable reciprocity, as to duties 
and every other particular. Th = intercourse 
of the West Indies with the United States 
is to stand on its former footing. Ameri- 
can ships are to be admitted to trade at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of 
Wales Island ; but they are to be excluded 
from all communication with St. Helena 
while Bonaparte resides there. 


CEYLON, 


In an early part of this Number we have 
inserted an account ofa transaction in the 
island of Ceylon, which seems to implicate 
the public functionaries of that island in the 
serious guilt of countenancing and even 
assisting in the idolatrous practices of the 
natives. We trust that the transaction will 
appear to our government to merit strict 
inquiry, and, if it has been correctly stated, 
severe reprehension. We are the more 
solicitous to call the public attention to this 
transaction, because the government of 
Ceylon, in a proclamation which it issued 
on the 2d of March, has manifested what 
strikes us as a superfluous degree of ten. 
derness for the superstition of Budhoo. By 
this proclamation, “the religion of Budhoo 
professed by the chiefs and inhabitants of 
these provinces, is declared inviolable ; and 
its rites, ministers, and places of worship 
are to be maintained and protected.” There 
is something in the form of this stipulation, 
which, to say the least, is very questionable, 
and we are therefore very desirous to un- 
derstand the full extent to which it pledges 
the British government. We shall revert 
to the subject in our next Number. 


THEOPHILUS; gisoe¢; ANGLUS; E,T.; O.U.B.; Viripis Acer; J.S.—H.; C.C.; 


D.; M.; are come to hand. 


We have received a letter signed ‘ A Friend,” and soon after the not very friendly com- 
munication of the same pen, under the signature of “* A Constant Reader,” addressed 
to the Evangelical Magazine, on an error into which he supposes us to have fallen 


respecting a hymn ascribed to a certain Hannah Partlow. 


of Hannah Partlow or her hymn, 


We know nothing either 
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